FRONTENAC’S MILITARY POLICIES, 1689-1698 
A REASSESSMENT 


W. J. Eccies 
| on BUADE, Comte de Frontenac, has long been regarded 


as one of the greatest of Canadian heroes. His reputation is 

based mainly on the role he played during his second adminis- 
tration when he commanded the French forces in North America 
during the war with the Iroquois and the English colonies, usually 
known as King William’s War. Although a goodly number of heroes 
emerged during the course of the war, a critical reappraisal of the 
evidence suggests that Frontenac was not of their number, and that 
he was rather a mediocre military commander. Moreover, through- 
out the war his policies were seriously influenced by two things: 
his vanity and his interests in the fur trade. These factors have to be 
taken into account in explaining the course of events during the war. 

In October, 1689, when Frontenac returned to New France, the 
Iroquois had been warring with the French allies for ten years in a 
determined effort to break the French hold on the western fur trade. 
They were well supplied with arms by the merchants at Albany and 
had received every encouragement from the authorities of New York 
in this struggle. Just a few weeks before Frontenac arrived back in 
the colony they had launched a surprise attack in great strength at 
the settlements at Lachine and had inflicted heavy casualties and 
considerable material damage. As a result of this success they held 
the initiative and the Hurons and Ottawas were wavering in their 
allegiance to the French. Thus Frontenac found himself faced with 
a situation that was by no means good, but it was not as bad as he 
made it out to be in his first dispatch to the minister. 

That England and France were now at war had not greatly 
affected the balance of power in America because, at the outbreak 
of the war, the northern English colonies were in a state verging on 
anarchy as certain factions availed themselves of the Revolution in 
England to attempt to shake off the controls imposed on them by the 
royal officials. Of all these colonies New York posed the only real 
threat to New France. The town of Albany had a jealously guarded 
monopoly of the fur trade’ and served as the supply base for the 

1Documents Relating to the Colonial History of New York (hereafter referred to 
as NYCD), III, 797, Address of the Governor & Council of New York to the King, 


Aug. 6, 1691; An Abridgement of the New York Indian Records, ed. C. W. McIlwain 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1915), lviii-lix. 
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Iroquois, who had exhausted the furs on their own lands and were 
fighting to divert the trade of the western tribes from Montreal to 

bany in order that they themselves might play the profitable role 
of middlemen between the Albany merchants and these western 
tribes. Albany, then, was the focal point of the Anglo-Iroquois threat 
to New France. In a situation such as this, the obvious strategy for 
Frontenac to have pursued would seem to have been to concentrate 
all his forces against the Iroquois in an attempt to regain the 
initiative, restore the faith of the up-country allies in the power of 
French arms, and at the same time obtain some relief from the 
Iroquois attacks on the French settlements. The New England 
colonies, since they wanted nothing better than to be left alone, 
could have been disregarded for the time being. Rather than attack 
New England, a full-scale assault on Albany would have been far 
more productive of results; had it succeeded it would have denied 
the Iroquois, at least temporarily, their source of supplies. More- 
over, New York was in a state bordering on anarchy as the Leisler 
faction are to maintain their hold on the province; Albany 
remained in the hands of the anti-Leisler faction and in consequence 
it was almost cut off from the rest of the colony. The Dutch burghers 
of Albany were regarded with almost as much antipathy as were 
the French by the peoples of New England and the Middle colonies, 
and even the other settlements of New York.? Thus it is doubtful if 
an attack on Albany would have aroused the colonies to unite with 
New York in a counter-attack on Canada. 

Frontenac, however, adopted a very different policy. He appears 
to have been convinced that the Iroquois were little more than 
rebellious children who could be restored to a sense of their filial 
duty by mingled cajolery and threats. Shortly after his return he sent 
three Iroquois prisoners back to their villages with a request that 
the chiefs of the Five Nations should meet with him the following 
spring to discuss a general peace settlement.’ The intendant, Jean 
Bochart de Champigny, was extremely doubtful that anything con- 
structive would come of this. As he saw it, the Iroquois were hardly 
likely to consent to a peace settlement on terms acceptable to the 
French after their recent military success and with the authorities 


2Ibid., lx-Ixi; Thomas Hutchinson, The History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1795), 
I, 353. 

8Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies (hereafter referred to as AN), Series C11A, XI, 
84-5, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., April 30, 1690; 7, Relation de ce qui s’est passé 
de plus remarquable en Canada depuis . . . Novembre 1689 jusqu’au Novembre 
1690, Monseignat. 
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at Albany supporting and inciting them.* When the released prison- 
ers spoke in the council of the Five Nations, two delegates sent by 
the Albany magistrates appealed to the council to reject Frontenac’s 
embassy. The Iroquois needed little urging; the peace bid was 
rejected.° Despite this, the following spring Frontenac again tried 
to negotiate a peace settlement. This time he sent an officer of the 
Troupes de la Marine, the Chevalier d’Aux, accompanied by an 
interpreter and two Canadian canoe men, to the Iroquois cantons 
as a peace embassy.® The interpreter and the canoe men were 
roasted to death over a slow fire and the Chevalier narrowly escaped 
the same fate.’ 

Meanwhile, the Iroquois had continued their destruction of the 
settlements around Montreal. In November, 1689, they ravaged Ile 
Jésus, burning nearly all the houses and killing many of the habi- 
tants.° Frontenac now decided to take the offensive. Early in the 
New Year he sent three war parties to ravage the border settlements 
of the English colonies at points as far apart as the Atlantic coast 
and the Hudson-Mohawk valley. Frontenac claimed that these raids 
would prevent the Iroquois and the English from combining in an 
assault on New France.* In fact, they had the exact opposite effect. 
The only positive result that can be claimed for them is that they did 
raise morale in the colony. 

Champigny maintained that the French forces should have been 
combined into a single striking force and an assault made, not on 
three small settlements at widely scattered points, but on Albany. 
He stated that with an additional hundred men the force that had 
razed Schenectady could have destroyed Albany and he wrote: “Si 
on avoit fait ce coup sur Orange, nous aurions veu Iroquois bien 
humilié, par ce que c’est dela qu'il tire tout le secours que luy est 
necessaire estant hors de portée de Manath et Baston et particuliére- 
ment durant lhiver.”’° In 1682 Governor la Barre had informed the 
minister that if he had to attack the Iroquois he would also be 
obliged to attack Albany since it was from the people of this town 

4AN, Series CL1A, X, 246, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 16, 1689. 

5An Abridgement of the New York Indian Records, ed. C. W. Mcllwain, 14-16. 

®AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, II, 243, Mémoire de ce qui s’est passé en 
Canada au sujet de la guerre . . . durant l’année 1690 . . . Champigny. 

TAN, Series C11A, XI, 460-1, Champigny au Ministre, Que., May 10, 1691; XII, 
27, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Sept. 15, 1692. 

8AN, Series C11A, X, 207, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 17, 1689. 

®AN, Series C11A, XI, 87, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., April 30, 1690. 


10AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, II, 244-5, Mémoire de ce qui s’est passé 
en Canada . . . durant l'année 1690 . . . Champigny. 
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that the Iroquois obtained their arms and supplies." Five years later 
Denonville had strongly advocated destroying Albany as being the 
most effective way of curbing the Iroquois.’* Champigny’s argu- 
ments are also substantiated by the governor of New York who, in 
pleading with the governors of the other provinces for aid in defence 
of the northern frontier, stated without too much exaggeration: 


I need not relate unto you of how great import the preservation of this place 
[Albany] is, being the only bulwark and safeguard of all Their Majesty's 
plantacons on the main of America, and if, for want of strength, the French 
should assault and gain Albany how farr your Government and all the English 
Colonies on both sides of us would be endangered, you can easily judge. For we 
have nothing but that place keeps our Indians steady to us, and the loss of that 


must be the loss of them, and the loss of them must be the loss of all the King’s 
interest on this continent.1* 


The consequences of Frontenac’s attempts to appease the Iroquois 
and of his attacks on the English border settlements soon made 
themselves felt. At this particular time the Five Nations were at the 
height of their power. During the winter the Wagenhaers, one of 
the Ottawa tribes, had made peace with the Senecas and in February 
three of their chiefs had gone to the council of the Five Nations at 
Onondaga to ratify this treaty in the presence of the representatives 
from Albany. At this meeting they agreed to use their best efforts 
to induce the other Ottawa tribes to enter the alliance.’* Word of 
the approaching catastrophe first reached Frontenac by way of 
Michilimackinac. Durantaye, the commandant at this post in the 
Ottawa country, sent word to warn the governor that all the Ottawa 
tribes were on the verge of making a separate peace with the 
Iroquois and turning on the French."* The Ottawas were convinced 
that if Frontenac succeeded in arranging a peace settlement with the 
Iroquois, it would merely free the latter to concentrate their attacks 
on them. Consequently, they had decided to turn the tables by 
making a separate peace with the Iroquois and thus to allow the 


11Calendar State Papers Colonial, America & West Indies, 1685-1688, 641, Gov. 
de la Barre of Canada to ———, Nov. 11, 1682. 

12AN, Series C11A, IX, 76, Denonville au Ministre, Que., Aug. 25, 1687. 

13Documentary History of the State of New York, ed. E. B. O'Callaghan ( Albany, 
1850), Ill, 784-6, Gov. Slaughter to the Governors of the Several Provinces, Fort 
Will. Henry, July 11, 1691. 

14An Abridgement of the New York Indian Records, ed. C. W. MclIlwain, 14-16, 
Meeting of the Five Nations, Onondaga, Feb. 3, 1689/90. 

15AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, II, 243, Mémoire de ce qui s’est passé en 
Canada . . . durant l'année 1690 . . . Champigny; AN, Series C11A, XI, 6, Relation 
de ce qui s'est passé . . . en Canada depuis . . . Novembre 1689 jusqu’au . . . No- 
vembre 1690, Monseignat. 
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French rather than themselves to bear the brunt of the Iroquois 
war. 

Frontenac sent a detachment of 143 men to Michilimackinac at 
the end of May with presents for the Ottawas in an attempt to 
prevent their deserting the French alliance.’* It succeeded tem- 
porarily in averting the catastrophe and in mid-August over five 
hundred Indians from the up-country tribes came down to Montreal 
to confer with the governor and trade their furs.17 When these 
savage, but very shrewd, allies met Frontenac in a general council 
they questioned him closely on his war policy. Ouanabouchie, a 
Nipissing chief who had accompanied the French on the Schenec- 
tady raid, reminded the council that the thirty Mohawk warriors 
who had been found in the town and spared on Frontenac’s orders 
had pursued the French and taken several of them prisoners within 
sight of Montreal. And later, when he and his men returned to 
Michilimackinac, Frontenac had ordered them not to attack any 
Iroquois they encountered en route unless the Iroquois attacked 
first; as a result of their complying with this order they had suffered 
some casualties. In the light of all this, Ouanabouchie demanded 
to know what Frontenac’s policy actually was. Then Le Baron, a 
Huron chief, rose and exhorted Frontenac to press the war against 
the Iroquois as well as against the English. When the Mission 
Iroquois asked the Ottawas why they had been negotiating for 
peace with the Five Nations, an Ottawa chief bluntly replied that 
since the French had been negotiating with the common enemy, 
they had had to look to their own interests and try to prevent the 
full weight of the Iroquois fury from falling on themselves alone.** 
In the face of this criticism Frontenac was forced to disavow his 
appeasement policy. He now promised that he would press the war 
against the Five Nations until they sued for peace, and that when 
this occurred he would undertake no negotiations without the allies’ 
participation. He exhorted them to harass the enemy unceasingly 
and he promised that his forces would do the same until the time 
was ripe to attack the Iroquois in their villages.’ 

While the allies were still at Montreal a war party composed of 
120 Iroquois and 29 Albany militia, led by John Schuyler, raided 
some of the nearby settlements. Over fifty Canadians and Troupes 


16[bid., 14-15. 

17AN, Series C11A, XI, 88-9, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 12, 1690. 

18AN, Series C11A, XI, 14-15, 24-8, Relation de ce qui s’est passé . . . en Canada 
depuis Novembre 1689 jusqu’au . . . Novembre 1690, Monseignat. 

19AN, Series C11A, XI, 88-9, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 12, 1690. 
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de la Marine were killed or captured and many farms put to the 
torch: but it was not until much later that the people of New 
France learned how close they had stood to disaster on this occasion. 
Schuyler’s raiding party had formed part of a much larger force 
which, raised to march on Montreal in conjunction with an Iroquois 
army while an expedition from Boston went by sea to attack Quebec, 
had disintegrated owing to poor organization, sickness, and dissen- 
sion among the leaders. This projected assault on New France by 
land and sea was a direct consequence of Frontenac’s raids on the 
English settlements a few months earlier. Had everything gone 
according to plan only a miracle could have saved New France. 
With the bulk of the colony’s forces engaged at Montreal, Quebec 
could have been captured by a corporal’s guard, as the French 
afterwards admitted.”* As it was, on October 10 when Frontenac 
received word that a Boston fleet was on its way up the St. Lawrence, 
he was able to strip Montreal of both regular troops and militia for 
the defence of Quebec.” 

Although it cannot be said that Frontenac won anything re- 
sembling a brilliant victory over the Massachusetts forces under 
Phips, for no battle was fought, his tactics were, if perhaps overly 
cautious, at least effective. Had he been a Condé or a Turenne he 
might have succeeded in routing the enemy forces, but he was not 
of their calibre. Taking into account both his personal limitations 
and those of the Boston forces, he is deserving of neither great praise 
nor censure.”* 

One consequence of this assault was that the French were obliged 
to remain on the defensive throughout the following year. Most of 
the colony’s supplies of food and munitions were consumed during 
the attack and only three out of eleven supply ships sent that year 
from France reached Quebec.** The king’s magazine at Montreal 
containing supplies for the troops had been destroyed by fire in the 
spring of 1690, and the Iroquois and heavy rains had combined to 
destroy what should have been a good crop.** No sooner had the 
ice gone out of the river in 1691 than nine hundred to a thousand 

20AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, II, 243-7, Mémoire de ce qui s'est passé 
en Canada . . . durant l'année 1690 . . . Champigny; AN, Series C11A, XI, 27, 
Relation de ce qui s’est passé en Canada . . . depuis Novembre 1689 . . . jusqu’au 
Novembre 1690, Monseignat. 21[bid., 39. 

22AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VI, 344, Mémoire de ce qui s’est passé a la 
descente des Anglois devant Quebec . . . Monseignat. 

23For a rather different interpretation see, George F. G. Stanley, Canada’s Soldiers 
1604-1954 (Toronto, 1954), 42-4. 

24AN, Series C11A, XI, 40, Monseignat 4 Madame ———, 1690. 


25AN, Series C11A, XI, 83-5, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., April 30, 1690; 95, 
Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 12, 1690. 
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Iroquois descended on the island of Montreal in two bands and 
ravaged not only the island but most of the settlements from Re- 
pentigny to the Richelieu River.** Food and ammunition were so 
scarce that the troops and militia could not leave the forts to attack 
the raiders in force. The shortage of ammunition was so bad that 
Champigny had to have the lead eaves-troughs and window mould- 
ings stripped from the houses to melt down for bullets.** No sooner 
had this first army retired than another enemy force struck at the 
colony, this one composed of 80 Mohawks, 66 Mohicans, and 266 
Dutch and English militia from Albany, led by Major Peter 
Schuyler.*® Fortunately, Calliéres, the redoubtable governor of 
Montreal who throughout the war commanded the French forces 
against the Iroquois, learned of the enemy’s approach when they 
were still at Lake Champlain. He was able to muster six hundred 
militia and troops at Prairie de la Magdelaine where a savage hand- 
to-hand battle was fought.”® Each side made extravagant claims as to 
the losses inflicted on the enemy with Frontenac well in the lead in 
this respect.*® Despite their superior numbers and the fact that they 
had been warned of the enemy’s approach, the French forces were 
taken by surprise and if anything they got somewhat the worse of 
the battle; but they did at least maul the Albany men sufficiently to 
prevent their venturing near New France again until after peace 
was declared, much to the disgust of the Iroquois. 

During that cruel year 1691, perhaps the worst in living memory, 


26AN, Series C11A, XI, 299-300, Relations des actions qu'il y a eu cette campagne 
entre les francois et les sauvages Anglois, M. Benac, Sept. 2, 1691; 251, Champigny 
au Ministre, Que., May 12, 1691. 

27[bid. The desperateness of the supply situation did not prevent Frontenac’s 
sending the Sieur de Beaubassin, a captain in his guards, with five officers and forty 
men in a ketch loaded with supplies from the king’s stores to Acadia where Beaubassin 
had a trading post. These supplies were not distributed to the Acadian allies as 
presents from the king as they should have been, and as had been the custom in the 
past, but were traded by Beaubassin for his private profit. This so disgusted the 
Acadian tribes that they entered into peace negotiations with the Massachusetts 
authorities shortly afterwards. Cf. AN, Series C11A, XI, 280-2, Champigny au 
Ministre, Que., Oct. 12, 1691; XII, 272, 276-7, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 
1693; 312-14, Iberville au Ministre, Rade de Belle Isle, Dec. 16, 1693; Rapport de 
lArchiviste de la Province de Quebec, 1927-1928, 143, Mémoire du Roy a Frontenac 
et Champigny [April, 1693]. 

28NYCD, III, 800, 805, Major Peter Schuyler’s journal of his expedition to Canada, 
1691. 

29AN, Series C11A, XI, 271-2, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Aug. 12, 1691; 
299-300, Relation des actions qu'il y a eu cette campagne entre les francois et les 
sauvages Anglois, M. Benac, Sept. 2, 1691. 

80[bid.; Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Quebec, 1927-1928, 60, Frontenac 
au Roy [Que.], 1691; AN, Series C11A, XI, 236, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Oct. 20, 


1691; NYCD, III, 800, 805, Major Peter Schuyler’s journal of his expedition to 
Canada, 1691. 
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the Canadians had made some gains; they had become hardened 
guerilla fighters, as skilled at this savage warfare as the Iroquois 
themselves. The following summer, although Montreal and district 
were kept in a state of semi-siege, the crops were got in and the 
Canadians gave as good as they received.*! The war was now bein 
carried to the enemy. Calliéres kept sending small detachments to 
harass the Iroquois near their villages and to strike at the outlying 
settlements of New York.** The Ottawas and Hurons were also 
active. All told, 142 Iroquois were killed during the course of the 
year and 44 prisoners were taken; 30 men, the rest women and 
children.** 

Many people now urged that the time had come to take the 
offensive, invade the Iroquois cantons in force, and destroy their 
villages. Frontenac at first refused to consider these proposals, 
arguing that it would strip the colony of its defenders, leaving it 
exposed to attack by the English and Iroquois.** Then, early in the 
winter, he changed his mind and sent a strong force to attack the 
Mohawk villages and ravage the settlements around Albany. On 
January 25, 1693, the expedition comprising 100 Troupes de la 
Marine, 200 Mission Indians, and 325 Canadian militia left Montreal 
with strict orders to give no quarter to the Mohawk men and to 
bring back alive the women and children. Three of the Mohawk 
villages were taken by surprise; most of the men were away hunting 
and there was very little resistance. Three hundred prisoners were 
taken, one hundred men, the rest women and children. The villages 
were put to the torch and the Mohawks’ winter food supplies de- 
stroyed, but the Mission Iroquois with the French force flatly refused 
to allow their male prisoners to be slaughtered in cold blood, for they 
themselves were mainly of Mohawk origin. No attempt was made to 
attack the English settlements; three prisoners had escaped and it 
was feared they would have reached Albany. This proved to have 
been the case. On the return journey a force of over five hundred 
Albany militia and Mohawks caught up with the French war party. 
After a bitter fight the French managed to break off the engagement 
and withdraw, carrying their wounded. The Mohawks continued 
the pursuit but did not attack again as the French threatened to 
slaughter their prisoners if they did.*° 

31AN, Series C11A, XII, 87-8, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 10, 1692. 

82AN, Series C11A, XII, 25-6, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Sept. 15, 1692; NYCD, 
IV, 158, Gov. Fletcher to Mr. Blathwayte, New York, May 30, 1696. 


33AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 44-6, Champigny au Ministre, Que., 
Oct. 5, 1692. 


34AN, Series C11A, XII, 25-6, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Sept. 15, 1692. 
35NYCD, IV, 16-19, Major Peter Schuyler’s report to Gov. Fletcher, Feb., 1692/3. 
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Having eluded this foe, the French now found themselves faced 
with another, every bit as remorseless. A thaw had set in, rain had 
fallen, and the ice on Lake Champlain was submerged waist deep 
in slush and water. At this point all but fifty-eight of the prisoners 
were left behind. When the French reached the far shore they found 
the food they had cached for the return journey spoiled by the rain. 
Those that were able struggled on, the remainder stayed with the 
wounded and boiled their moccasins for broth. When the first sur- 
vivors staggered into Montreal Calliéres sent a hundred and fifty 
men out with food supplies. Only two or three died of starvation 
and exposure, but many others were in extremis.*° “Jamais misére 
ne fut pareille,” wrote Champigny.** What had seemed at first to be 
a decisive blow against the Iroquois had come dangerously close to 
being a disaster for New France. The French made no more winter 
expeditions; this was rather unfortunate since it was the time of 
year when the Iroquois were most vulnerable. 

Although the campaign had not accomplished all that had been 
hoped, Frontenac could not be held to blame in any way. The 
fortunes of war had turned against the French in the guise of a thaw 
and they were fortunate not to have lost far more men than they 
did. In conception the raid had been sound; there had been grave 
risks involved but they had been calculated ones and Frontenac 
was quite justified in taking them. Despite its near tragic ending it 
had accomplished a great deal. The Mohawks had been dealt a hard 
blow; they were reduced to destitution, dependent on the grudging 
charity of their English allies and the other Iroquois nations. The 
prestige of the French among the up-country tribes was raised con- 
siderably;** the Mohawk and English losses exceeded those of the 
French® and in both northern New York and the Iroquois cantons, 
fear and consternation had been spread. 


86][bid.; AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 118-123, Relation de ce qui s’est 
passé en Canada depuis le mois de Septembre 1692 jusqu’au départ des vaisseaux en 
1693 [Monseignat]; AN, Series C11A, XII, 318-20, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Sept. 
30, 1693; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Clairambault, DCCCLXXXVII, 9, 
De Ramezay a [de Lagny], Trois Riviéres, Oct. 25, 1693; AN, Series C11A, XII, 
256-8, Relation de ce qui s'est passé en Canada . . . depuis le mois de Novembre 1692, 
Champigny, Aug. 17, 1693. 

87 bid. 

88AN, Series C11A, XII, 318, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Sept. 30, 1693. 

89In his dispatches Frontenac made only a brief reference to “his” e ition, 
which he described as “fort extraordinaire et trés glorieux.” He claimed that four 
hundred prisoners had been taken but he neglected to mention that all but a few 
had either escaped or been released. Calliéres stated that sixty-four prisoners were 
brought in; nine men, the rest women and children. Calliéres was on the spot but he 
did have a motive for exaggerating. Peter Schuyler states that all but five men and a 
few women and children either escaped or were released. 
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Even before this raid the Iroquois had begun to feel the effects 
of the war and were becoming very disgruntled at the failure of the 
English to take an active part in the fighting. In June, 1692, the 
chief Sachem of the Mohawks spoke very plainly to Richard 
Ingoldsby in a conference at Albany. After complaining that his men 
lacked guns and ammunition he demanded to know why onl 
Virginia had offered aid in the war; why were Maryland, Delaware, 
and New England not engaged?*® The following February, when 
Governor Fletcher urged the Iroquois to attack New France, their 
answer was that they expected him to fulfil the many promises and 
engagements made to the Iroquois that Canada would be attacked 
by a great fleet going by sea “that the enemy being assaulted both 
ways may be overcome.” They stated that they pressed this the 
harder because a great part of their strength was broken and it was 
impossible to take Canada by land alone. They again complained 
of their lack of arms and stated that it was hard for them to invade 
Canada because they feared the French would induce the Ottawas 
and Hurons to attack their villages while they were away.** 

It must have been virtually impossible for Governor Fletcher to 
provide the Iroquois with a satisfactory explanation for the lack of 
support the English were giving them. He was himself complaining 
to the Privy Council of these selfsame things. In February, 1693, he 
wrote to Blathwayte, the secretary: 


It is utterly impossible for this poor decayed Province to defend themselves 
without help from our neighbours. Our Fur Trade is quite lost, our charge 
very great, the neighbouring Collonies acknowledge no Government from the 
Crown, but harbour all our deserters, rob us of all Trade, by employing no 
duties, the Act for Navigation not observed or valued.*? 


Under these conditions, with the English unwilling or unable to 
give them support and the French sending parties to harass them, 
the Iroquois changed their tactics and began using subtler weapons 
than muskets and scalping knives. In mid-June Governor Fletcher 
wrote: “That if our Canton Indians, who seem to stagger and are 
enclined to make peace with the French of Canada, through want 
of those usual supplys and presents which this poor Province cannot 
longer support itself under, and they should be induced to make up 


40NYCD, II, 842-4, Answer of the Five Nations . . . to Hon. Richard Ingoldsby, 
C in C of New York, Albany, June 6, 1692; cf. An Abridgement of the New York 
Indian Records, ed. C. W. MclIlwain, 17-18. 

41NYCD, IV, 22-3, Answer of the Five Nations to Gov. Fletcher, Albany, Feb. 25, 
1692/3. 
42NYCD, IV, 2, Gov. Fletcher to Mr. Blathwayte, New York, Feb. 14, 1692/3. 
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a separate peace, the ruin of the whole country would unavoidably 
ensue. .. . ** Had he but known it, a chief of the Oneidas was at that 
time at Quebec, sounding out Frontenac on the prospects for peace.“ 
For the following two months there was much coming and going 
of ambassadors from the Iroquois cantons to Quebec. Fletcher soon 
learned of this and in July he met the chiefs of the Five Nations at 
Albany. This time the Iroquois were more impressed with what he 
had to say, for he accompanied his address with liberal presents.*® 
The following day the Iroquois spokesman admitted that they had 
been negotiating for peace, but he assured Fletcher that an end 
would be put to it and the Five Nations would press the war to a 
finish.“ Thus, the Iroquois peace talks had achieved at least one 
- the English had been frightened into providing some material 
aid. 

In August, the Oneida ambassador arrived once more at Quebec 
and coolly informed Frontenac that the French war parties had pre- 
vented the chiefs of each nation from coming to discuss the peace 
terms as Frontenac had demanded, but if he would send two French 
officers with authority to negotiate a settlement, then the Iroquois 
would be pleased to give them safe conduct to Albany where 
negotiations for a general peace between the French, the Iroquois, 
and the English could be undertaken.*’ Frontenac was enraged by 
this calculated insolence and the peace talks were abruptly ended.*® 
Calliéres claimed that the whole purpose of the peace proposals had 
been to frustrate any plans the French might have had of invading 
the Iroquois cantons in force that autumn. There had been talk of a 
campaign against the Onondagas*® and considering the amazing way 
that news travelled between New France and the Iroquois country, 
they may well have heard of it. Calliéres expressed the hope that 
Frontenac would not allow these peace proposals to deter him from 
a full-scale assault against the Onondagas the following year.” 

48NYCD, IV, 33, Gov. Fletcher’s instructions to Col. Lodwick [New York], June 13, 
1693. 


44AN, Series C11A, XII, 318-19, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Sept. 30, 1693. 


45NYCD, IV, 40-2, Gov. Fletcher's address to the Five Nations, Albany, July 3, 
1693 


48NYCD, IV, 42, Answer of the Five Nations to Gov. Fletcher, Albany, July 4, 
1693. 


47AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 137, Relation de ce qui s’est passé en 
Canada depuis le mois de Septembre 1692 jusqu’au départ des vaisseaux en 1693 


[Monseignat]. 
‘sIbid, NYCD, IV, 77-8, Joseph, Christian Mohawk’s report from Oneida, Dec. 2, 
1692. 


49AN, Series C11A, XII, 320, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Sept. 30, 1693. 
50] bid. 
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Frontenac now declared that the Onondagas were the only 
obstacles to a peace settlement; he informed the minister that it 
was “d'une necessité absolue de les aller attaquer jusques dans leur 
villages." A few weeks later he received 426 reinforcements for 
the Troupes de la Marine.**? Champigny, like Calliéres, was con- 
vinced that they would have to strike hard at the Iroquois the 
following year to prevent the French alliance with the Ottawas and 
Hurons from disintegrating.** These tribes, alarmed by Frontenac’s 
peace negotiations with the Iroquois, had themselves begun treating 
for peace.* During the winter Champigny had 150 flat boats built 
ready for the campaign he hoped Frontenac would undertake the 
following summer.** When word of this activity, and the arrival of 
more troops in the colony, reached the Iroquois they sent two 
Onondaga chiefs to reopen the peace negotiations. They informed 
Frontenac that if he would receive their proposals, two chiefs from 
each nation, led by the great Onondaga chief, Tegannissorens, would 
come to Quebec to arrange a general peace settlement. From then 
until the late autumn Iroquois ambassadors kept arriving at Quebec 
to arrange the details. As a result, no campaign was launched against 
them, a cessation of hostilities being agreed to by Frontenac while 
the negotiations were in progress.” 

Both Calliéres and Champigny were convinced that the Iroquois 
were deceiving Frontenac™ and the gee was equally convinced 
that they were acting in good faith. Calliéres stated that their 
whole aim was to keep the French inactive “afin de se mettre en estat 
de nous mieux recommencer la guerre et leur porter beaucoup de 
castors, taschant en mesme temps de s‘attirer le commerce de nos 
sauvages par une paix separée de nous, entre les iroquois et nos 
alliées.”°° He was convinced of this because they had sent deputies 
to Michilimackinac during the winter to inform the Ottawas and 
Hurons that they had made peace with the French. This was cun- 


51AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 144, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Aug. 
14, 1698. 

52AN, Series C11A, XII, 212, Frontenac et Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 
1693. 

58AN, Series C11A, XII, 272, 276-7, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 1693. 

S4Tbid. obrbid. 

56AN, Series C11A, XIII, 104, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Oct. 19, 1694. 

57AN, Series C11A, XIII, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Oct. 25, 1694; An Abridge- 
ment of the New York Indian Records, ed. C. W. MclIlwain, 22-3. 

58AN, Series C11A, XIII, 107, Calligres au Ministre, Mtl. Oct. 19, 1694; 80, 
Champigny au Ministre, Que., Oct. 24, 1694. aoe 

59Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Francais, XXXXDCCCIV, 283, Frontenac 
a M. de Villermont, Que., Oct. 30, 1694. 
60AN, Series C11A, XIII, 107, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Oct. 19, 1694. 
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ningly calculated to make these tribes distrust the French for 
arranging a peace without their being consulted, and so induce 
them to negotiate a separate peace themselves with the Iroquois. 
The Iroquois deputies had arrived at Michilimackinac just as an 
Ottawa war party, eight hundred strong, was about to leave for the 
Iroquois cantons and this expedition had been immediately aban- 
doned.” Thus the Iroquois had obtained security from that quarter, 
at least temporarily. Louvigny, the commander at Michilimackinac, 
did his best to dissuade the Ottawas from continuing their negotia- 
tions and he finally persuaded several of their chiefs to go down to 
Montreal to reassure themselves that Frontenac was not negotiating 
a peace that did not include them.® A few days after the Ottawa 
chiefs reached Montreal, a group of Iroquois deputies also arrived, 
bringing with them thirteen French prisoners to be exchanged as 
part of the peace settlement.® No clearer proof than this could have 
been afforded the Ottawas of Frontenac’s apparent duplicity. 

In his lengthy account of the events of the year, Frontenac 
claimed that he had removed all suspicion from the minds of the 
allies and convinced them that he would never accept any peace in 
which they were not included. He then elaborated at great length 
on how devoted to him the allies had shown themselves to be and 
how impressed all the French officers had been with the way in 
which he had handled these delicate matters. It appears that he 
was convinced he fully deserved all the praise that he heaped upon 
himself. There was no doubt in his mind that the Iroquois were 
sincere in their desire for peace and would agree to his terms. He 
was full of scorn for “tous ces prétendus bons politiques” who re- 
mained unconvinced. The only thing that was holding up a general 
peace settlement, he informed the minister, was the difficulty the 
Iroquois chiefs were having with “certain esprits malfaites qui 
gaignez par les presents des Anglois sopposoient 4 leurs bonnes 
Intentions.” And this last remaining impediment would be over- 
come very shortly, of this he was sure. 

Calliéres and Champigny were still far from sharing Frontenac’s 
views. The governor of Montreal gave it as his opinion that they 


61] bid. 62Ibid. 

63AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 172-9, Relation de ce qui s’est passé 
de plus considerable en Canada depuis . . . Novembre 1693 jusqu’au 28 Novembre 
1694 [Frontenac]. 

64] bid 


®S[bid.; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Francais, XXXXDCCCIV, 283, 
Frontenac & M. de Villermont, Que., Oct. 30, 1694; AN, Series C11A, XIII, 77, 
Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 1694. 
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would have to invade the Onondaga canton in force before the 
Iroquois would accept the French terms. At the same time he very 
shrewdly pointed out that they must not crush the Iroquois com- 
pletely, but leave them too weak to threaten New France yet strong 
enough “pourque la Crainte que nos Outaouax puissent avoir d’eux 
leurs servent toujours de barriére pour empescher quils waillent 
chez les anglois chercher le bon marché de leur marchandise.” 
The previous year, in the king’s memoir, the minister had mani- 
fested considerable impatience with Frontenac’s failure to accom- 
plish anything tangible in the war and he informed the governor 
that the king expected to hear in the very near future that an end 
had been brought to the devastation of the colony by the Iroquois 
and these tribes forced to come to terms.” In the light of the 1694 
dispatches from Canada, Pontchartrain and Louis XIV became con- 
vinced that Frontenac had allowed himself to be duped by the 
Iroquois. Moreover, Vaudreuil had returned to France in 1694 to 
attend to family matters;®* he very likely gave the minister the 
benefit of his views on Frontenac’s direction of the war. The minister 
and the n now ordered Frontenac to press the war against the 
Iroquois with some show of vigour. He was bluntly told that he had 
to justify the large military appropriations given him® by launching 
a full-scale assault on the Iroquois and no longer to remain on the 
defensive; the Indian allies, the troops, the aie all had to be 
employed to bring the war to a quick and successful conclusion.” 
The minister did not know it, but by this time Canada no longer 
had any allies worth mentioning. The up-country tribes had been 
singularly unimpressed by Frontenac’s assurances that he had no 
intention of making peace without their participation. They were 
also very disgruntled because the French coureurs de bois, whom 


66AN, Series C11A, XIII, 108, Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Oct. 19, 1694. 

87AN, Series B, XVII, 66, Mémoire du Roy aux Srs Comte de Frontenac et de 
Champigny [April 1694]. 

68AN, Series C11A, XIII, 24, Frontenac et Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 5, 
1694. 

6°The minister had some grounds for complaint on this score. In 1692 the colony's 
military budget had been 75,000 livres; by 1694 it had increased to 200,000 livres 
and the minister complained that over the preceding few years the excess of ex- 
penditures over allotted funds totalled 550,000 livres. All told, the annual expenditure 
on New France during these years was almost as much as the amount received by 
the crown from the Company of the Farm for its monopoly on beaver and moose 
hides. In 1685 this farm had been leased to Jean Fauconnet, the farmer general, for 
500,000 livres a year. Cf. AN, Series C11A, XII, 56, Champigny au Ministre, Que., 
Nov. 11, 1692; AN, Series B, XVII, 41, Ministre 4 Frontenac, Versailles, March 13, 
1694; AN, Series C11A, XVI, 207, Mémoire sur la ferme du domaine d’Occident. 

70AN, Series B, XVII, 144-6, Ministre 4 Frontenac, Versailles, April 16, 1695; 
173-5, Mémoire du Roy aux Srs Comte de Frontenac et de Champigny, Versailles, 
June 14, 1695. 
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Frontenac kept sending up country in large numbers in complete 
disregard of the king’s orders, had begun voyaging far afield and 
obtaining furs at first hand from the Assiniboines; Tonty and La 
Forest, Frontenac’s associates in the fur trade, were the worst 
offenders here. Previously, the Ottawas had acted as middlemen to 
these tribes and they resented the loss of this valuable trade. The 
whole economic basis of their alliance with the French was being 
undermined. 

The Iroquois, their northern flank now secure, abandoned all 
pretence of desiring peace with the French. The protracted negotia- 
tions with Frontenac had served their purpose, and early in 1695 
they began attacking the colony with renewed vigour.” Yet in spite 
of this, in spite of the orders received from the court and the constant 
urging of the intendant, Frontenac still refused to launch a full- 
scale attack. He maintained that he did not have enough troops, 
that he was afraid of a major attack on the colony while the bulk of 
its forces were away, that Denonville’s campaign had shown the 
futility of such enterprises, and since an all-out assault on the 
Iroquois villages might be defeated, or only half succeed, it was 
best not to undertake it at all, but instead to continue the petite 
guerre.” By this time the situation in the west was becoming 
desperate. Seeing no sign of the French taking offensive action 
against the Iroquois, not only the Hurons and Ottawas, but also the 
Renards and Mascoutins, who numbered some twelve hundred war- 
riors, and who had never been anything but friendly to the French, 
were now negotiating for terms with the Iroquois.” 

Another factor that was disrupting the alliance was the fact that 
some of the French coureurs de bois, lured by higher profits, and 
with Frontenac’s sanction, were now trading arms to the Sioux, the 
ancient enemies of the Algonquin tribes. As a result, the French 
allies were being driven to seek an alliance with the Iroquois against 
the Sioux. They began pillaging any French canoes they caught 
carrying arms to their enemies. It was now the French rather than 
the Iroquois who were regarded as the common enemy of the 
western tribes.7* La Mothe Cadillac, one of Frontenac’s closest 

71AN, Series C11A, XIII, 339, Champigny au Ministre, Mtl., Aug. 11, 1693. 

72AN, Series C11A, XIII, 286-7, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 1695. 

78AN, Series C11A, XIII, Champigny au Ministre, Mtl., Aug. 17, 1695; 383-6, 
Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Oct. 27, 1695. 

74AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 311, 320, Relation de ce qui s’est passé 
de plus remarquable . . . 1694 . . . 1695 [Frontenac]; Collection Clairambault, 
DCCCLXXXII, 187, La Mothe Cadillac 4 [de Lagny], Michilimackinac, 1695; AN, 
Series C11A, XV, 13, 18, Relation de ce qui s’est passé de plus remarquable . 


1696 . . . 1697 [Frontenac]; XVII, 37, Calligres au Ministre, Que., Oct. 20, 1699; 
AN, Series C13A, I, 236, Iberville au Ministre, Des Bayogoula, Feb. 26, 1700. 
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associates in the fur trade, whom Frontenac had recently appointed 
commander at Michilimackinac, and who himself was actively en- 
gaging in the trade with the Sioux, wrote to Champigny to inform 
him that unless the French undertook a full-scale offensive against 
the Iroquois cantons, the alliance with the up-country tribes would 
be finished and the western fur trade lost to the Iroquois and 
Albany.” 

Frontenac, in a long, verbose, self-laudatory memoir to his friends 
at Court did his best to make it appear that he had everything under 
control; but he was unable to avoid certain contradictions. On pages 
twenty and twenty-one of this memoir, after admitting that the 
Iroquois were once again attacking the French settlements and dis- 
missing this with the comment, “On laissa les morts eeres les 
Morts, pour ne songer qu’a se rejouir avec les vivants,” he claimed 
that the up-country allies, with the single exception of the Hurons, 
were continually raiding the Iroquois “et qu’ils etoient actuellement 
plus de 900 en guerre.” Then on pages eighty-five and eighty-six of 
this same memoir he states that “lallienation de toutes ces nations 
avec nous ne vient que de deux sources”: low prices for inferior 
grades of beaver and the Jesuits’ continual interference with the 
brandy trade.” And to the minister he attempted to excuse his 
inaction on the grounds that the peace negotiations with the 
Iroquois had prevented his making large-scale attacks, which, he 
added, would probably have caused heavy and useless expenditures. 
For these reasons, he explained, he had contented himself with 
sending small parties from time to time to harass the Iroquois while 
they were hunting “et leur faire connoistre aussy bien qu’a nos 
alliez que nonobstant tout ces pourparlers nous ne discontinuons 
point de leur faire la guerre.”™ 

But in the face of renewed Iroquois attacks, the wholesale de- 
fection of the allies, pressure from Calliéres and Champigny, and 
specific orders from the minister, Frontenac was able to procras- 
tinate no longer. During the winter of 1695-6 preparations were 
made for a full-scale assault on the Onondagas. Orders were sent to 
Cadillac instructing him to do everything possible to prevent ratifi- 
cation of the peace between the allies and the Iroquois. Some in 


75AN, Series C11A, XIII, Champigny au Ministre, Mtl, Aug. 17, 1695; 383-6, 

Calliéres au Ministre, Mtl., Oct. 27, 1695. ; 
7™6AN, Series F8, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 302-3, 335, Relation de ce qui s'est 

passé en Canada depuis le d des Vaisseaux de l'année 1694 jusqu’au départ des 

Vaisseaux en 1695 [Frontenac]. 

TTAN, Series C11A, XIII, 298, Frontenac et Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 10, 

1695. 
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the colony were afraid that to wait until the following summer to 
invade the Iroquois cantons would be too late. They advised a 
winter expedition, but Calliéres was opposed to this.”* There was, 
however, no doubt that time was running dangerously short. The 
Hurons and Ottawas had agreed to ratify their treaty with the Five 
Nations, prisoners on both sides had been exchanged, and a party 
of Iroquois had spent the winter hunting with the Ottawas.” 

Then the French received a stroke of unexpected good fortune. 
When the Iroquois who had spent the winter with the Ottawas left 
for their own country in the spring, the Ottawas were unable to 
resist the temptation to score an easy and treacherous victory over 
their erstwhile foes. They stealthily followed the Iroquois party for 
three or four days then ambushed them, killing fifty-one and taking 
twenty-two prisoners. This put an end to the peace.* Yet the 
Ottawas were still unwilling to obey Frontenac’s orders to join his 
army at Cataracoui for the attack on Onondaga. They pleaded that 
owing to a dispute with the Hurons, whom they did not trust, they 
dared not leave their women and children in their —— un- 
guarded.*' Calliéres stated that this was ee an excuse, the real 
reason being that they had no confidence whatsoever that Frontenac 
really intended to undertake the campaign since he had given them 
assurances year after year and the long-promised attack had never 
been forthcoming. 

When the expedition against the Onondagas was undertaken it 
proved to be little more than an arduous boat trip and route march. 
The Onondagas fled at the French approach, burning their village 
themselves. Their food supplies were destroyed and the Oneidas’ 
villages were likewise put to the torch. Only one of the enemy was 
killed, an Onondaga, too old to flee, who was burned to death by 
the French allies. The total French casualties were three men 
drowned, and one man killed by a lurking Iroquois on the return 
journey. 

Despite the failure to come to grips with the enemy, the French 


78AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 402-3, Calliéres 4 de Lagny, Mtl. 
Nov. 13, 1696. 

T9AN, Series C11A, XIV, 1838, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Aug. 18, 1696. 

80 bid. 

81AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 394-401, Relation de ce qui s’est passé 
en Canada au sujet de la guerre depuis le départ des Vaisseaux en 1695 jusqu’au mois 
de Novembre 1696, Champigny. 

82] bid., 402-3, Calliéres 4 de Lagny, Mtl., Nov. 13, 1696. 

88[bid.; AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 394-401, Relation de ce qui s’est 
passé... 1695 . . . 1696, Champigny; 370-82, Relation de ce qui s'est passé de 
plus remarquable en Canada . . . 1695 . . . 1696 [Frontenac]. 
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were confident that the Iroquois power was now broken. The Five 
Nations were not nomadic tribes—they were dependent on agri- 
culture for much of their food. With their corn fields and food 
stocks destroyed the Onondagas and Oneidas were thrown back on 
the charity of the other three tribes and the English, who had little 
to spare. They could not move far out of reach of their enemies as 
the northern and western tribes could; to the south of them were 
the English colonies, to the east were the Abenakis, to the north the 
French and Ottawas, and to the west the Illinois, Miamis, and other 
hostile tribes. When the Iroquois appealed to Albany for aid their 
pleas fell on deaf ears. The New York frontier was suffering from 
continual raids by the French Indians** and Governor Fletcher still 
could not get any help from the neighbouring colonies.** In August 
the Council at Albany stated that since the French had retired from 
Onondaga and the Iroquois had burned their own villages, there 
was nothing to be done.®* A few weeks later Governor Fletcher gave 
them £300 worth of clothes, kettles, and arms; but of food there was 
none to spare.*’ A chief of the Mohawks requested Fletcher to write 
to the king and have him send his big ships to attack Canada in 
conjunction with all the English colonies. If this could not be done 
then the Mohawks asked that they be informed so that they could 
make their peace with the French.* 

Throughout the war the Iroquois had received little but broken 
promises from the English; the time was now past when they could 
be satisfied with woliies less than substantial aid. When this was 
not forthcoming they had no alternative but to make peace on the 
best terms they could get. Following Denonville’s campaign against 
the Senecas in 1687 the Iroquois had been able to riposte two years 
later with a large-scale assault on New France. But then they had 
been at the aa of their strength and they had received consider- 
able aid from Albany which, to some extent, had nullified the effects 
of Denonville’s attack. By 1696 their strength was only a shadow of 
what it had been in 1687; nine years of war had taken a terrible toll. 
The high hopes they had entertained of seducing the Ottawas and 
Hurons from the French alliance had now vanished; and while their 
own losses could not be replaced, they saw no diminution in the 
ranks of their main antagonists who received replacements from 

84NYCD, IV, 158, Gov. Fletcher to Mr. Blathwayte, New York, May 30, 1696. 

85] bid., 165, Gov. Fletcher to Mr. Blathwayte, New York, July 13, 1696. 

86][bid., 175-6, Gov. Fletcher and Council, Albany, Aug. 7, 1696. 

87[bid., 235-41, Meeting of the Sachems of the Five Nations, Albany, Sept. 29, 


Oct. 1, 1696. 
88] bid. 
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France.” In 1688 the white population of New France had been 
10,523; in 1695, despite heavy losses from disease and war, the 
population had increased to 12,786. In 1689 the men able to bear 
arms among the Iroquois were estimated as being 2,800; by 1698 
their numbers had been reduced to 1,320." 

In 1697 an Oneida embassy arrived at Montreal to ask if peace 
ambassadors would be well received.” Frontenac, at long last grown 
wary of such overtures, regarded this embassy with great suspicion 
and he informed the minister: “je ne croy pas m’estre trompé en 
vous disant quiils n'y a pas grande confiance 4 prendre en tout ce 
quils proposent.”** Meanwhile, neither the French nor the Iroquois 
pressed the war with any show of vigour. But the French allies, 
their doubts resolved by the Onondaga campaign and eager as 
always to press an advantage, now began harrying the Iroquois 
mercilessly, over one hundred and twenty-five being killed by the 
Ottawas alone within the year.» When the Iroquois struck back at 
the Ottawas, Frontenac regarded this as evidence that they were 
insincere in their desire for peace. He gave orders to the commander 
at Fort Frontenac to entice into the fort any Iroquois chiefs who 
came near and then to seize them so that they could be used as 
hostages. In February 1698 a delegation from Albany arrived at 
Montreal to inform the French that peace had been signed in 
Europe;* but the peace negotiations with the Five Nations were to 
drag on for another three years. To all intents and purposes, how- 
ever, this, the last and greatest of the Iroquois wars, was over. Their 


attempt to wrest control of the western fur trade from the French 
had failed. 


89In 1693, 426 recruits for the Troupes de la Marine arrived in New France; in 
1696, 123 more arrived, and in 1697, 87 were sent but 21 of them died at sea. In 
all, 615 men were received. AN, Series C11A, XII, 212, Frontenac et Champigny au 
Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 1693; XIV, 125, Frontenac et Champigny au Ministre, Que., 
Oct. 26, 1696; XV, 41, Frontenac et Champigny au Ministre, Que., Oct. 19, 1697. 

*0Canada, Bureau of Statistics, Demography Branch Chronological List of Canadian 
Censuses (Ottawa, 1942). 

®1NYCD, IV, 337-8, Comparative population of Albany and of the Indians in 
1689 and 1698. 

92AN, Series C11A, XV, 94, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Oct. 15, 1697. 

93] bid. 

%4AN, Series CL1A, XV, 109-110, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Aug. 26, 1697. 

95AN, Series C11A, XV, 96-7, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Oct. 15, 1697; XVI, 
97-8, Champigny au Ministre, Que., July 12, 1698; AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. 
Méry, VIII, 49, Relation de ce qui s’est passé de plus remarquable en Canada... 
1697 . . . Octobre 20e 1698 [Frontenac]. 

6 bid. 

8TAN, Series C11A, XVI, 2, Frontenac et Champigny au Ministre, Que., Oct. 15, 
1698. 
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In the final analysis it is clear that Frontenac has been given far 
more credit for the French success in the war than he deserves. In 
the contest with the English colonies he failed to strike a blow at 
what should have been his main objective, Albany, and his border 
raids succeeded only in uniting these factious peoples in an assault 
on New France. That the intended attack on Montreal in 1690 failed 
to materialize was in no way the consequence of any action taken 
by Frontenac, and although the forces under his command repulsed 
the assault on Quebec, this can hardly be regarded as a great 
military feat. However, his ringing phrase that he would answer 
Phips’s summons from the mouths of his cannon was sufficient by 
itself to gain him glory as the dauntless defender of New France. 

In the Iroquois war, the Five Nations had held the initiative when 
Frontenac took over the command in 1689. They retained it for the 
succeeding seven years. When they were in danger of losing their 
military ascendancy they quickly, and effectively, altered their 
tactics by waging a diplomatic offensive to split the French from 
their allies and bring about a cessation of hostilities, during which 
time they were able to recoup their strength in order to renew their 
attacks with increased ferocity. Had a full-scale assault been 
launched against the Iroquois in 1693 it might well have forced them 
to come to terms. Frontenac’s mistake was to allow himself to be 
deluded by the Iroquois and then to persist in his petite guerre 
policy long after the colony was able to strike more telling blows. 
It was the campaign of 1696 that finally defeated the Iroquois; had 
it not been launched the war would most likely have dragged on 
much longer than it did; and Frontenac had to be forced into under- 
taking this campaign by pressure from his subordinates and the 
minister. 

Throughout the war Frontenac had rarely concerned himself with 
either the planning or execution of military operations against the 
Iroquois. Montreal was the main base and theatre of operations, 
yet Frontenac spent very little time there. In 1693 his secretary 
commented that as soon as the governor had seen a detachment he 
was sending up country safely away “M. le Comte ne songea plus 
qu’a retourner 4 Quebec et quitter le Montreal qu'il pouvait laisser 
en toute seureté entre les mains de Mr. de Calliéres."** Gédéon de 
Catalogne made precisely the same comment in almost the same 


®8AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 135, Relation de ce qui s’est passé en 


Canada depuis . . . Septembre 1692 jusqu’au départ des vaisseaux en 1693 
[Monseignat]. 
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words.** Fortunately for Calliéres, the Court was not unaware of his 
services and in 1694 he was made a Chevalier of the order of St. 
Louis and given a gratuity of 1,000 livres.’ Frontenac had to wait 
until 1697 before Louis XIV saw fit to grant him this coveted 
honour.’ 

What occupied Frontenac’s energies far more than the direction 
of the war was the fur trade. Despite strict orders from the minister, 
he persisted in sending large detachments of over a hundred men 
up country each year. Ostensibly these men were intended to gar- 
rison posts in the west, hold the allegiance of the allies, and spur 
them on in the war with the Iroquois. In fact they had the opposite 
effect. They concerned themselves not with the war but with the 
fur trade and the war was merely a means for Frontenac’s ap- 
pointees, men such as Tonty, La Forest, and La Mothe Cadillac, to 
avail themselves of the king’s funds to make their private fortunes. 
The king had ordered that only twenty-five congés a year were to 
be issued for the western fur trade and the officers at the western 
posts were strictly forbidden to engage in trade.’ This order was 
a dead letter so far as Frontenac was concerned and he made it 
impossible for the intendant and the junior officials to implement it. 
The results are markedly evident in the astronomic increase in the 
amount of beaver fur coming down to Montreal from the west dur- 
ing the war. By 1695 the Company of the Farm had 3,500,000 livres 
worth of beaver that it could not sell; the market in France was 
completed glutted.’* During the previous six years at least 140,000 
livres weight had been received each year from Canada whereas 
prior to 1675 the annual receipts had been only about 50,000 livres 
weight, this being the maximum that the French and Dutch markets 
could absorb." In 1697, 176,000 livres weight of beaver was shipped 
to France’ and the following year the amount remaining unsold 


%9Gédéon de Catalogne, “Recueil de ce qui s’est passé en Canada au sujet de la 
guerre, tant avec des Anglais que des Iroquois depuis l'année 1682,” in Third Series 
of Historical Documents (published under the auspices of the Literary and His- 
torical Society of Quebec; Quebec & Montreal, 1871). 

100AN, Series B, XVII, 97, Ministre 4 M. de Calliéres, Versailles, May 8, 1694. 

101AN, Series C11A, XV, 93, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Oct. 15, 1697. 

102AN, Series B, XVI, 89-92, Mémoire du Roy aux Srs Comte de Frontenac et de 
Champigny, 1692. 

108AN, Series C11A, XIII, 399-408, Colonies, febvrier 1695, Commerce du Castor 
de Canada; de Lagny 4 Daguesseau. 

104AN, Series C11A, XIII, 416-17, Congés et permissions pour la traitte, commerce, 
reception et prix du Castor, June 4, 1695. 

105AN, Series B, XX, 106, Ministre 4 M. de Champigny, Versailles, May 28, 1698. 
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was 1,000,000 livres weight.’ By this time the beaver trade was 
bankrupt. 

This was not the only effect that Frontenac’s policy had. The men 
he sent up country voyaged farther and farther afield; before long 
they were trading directly with the Assiniboines, thus eliminating 
the Ottawa middlemen and making greater profits thereby, but also 
undermining the basis of the Ottawas’ alliance with the French. This 
tribe wanted the French as trade partners, not as rivals. Then when 
Frontenac’s appointees began trading arms to the Sioux, the Algon- 
quin nations began to pillage French canoes in self-defence and 
actively to seek an alliance with the Five Nations.’** Only the timely 
humbling of the Onondagas and Oneidas prevented this from de- 
veloping into a serious threat to the French position in the west. 

The men who deserve most of the credit for the final victory over 
the Iroquois were Calliéres, Vaudreuil, Champigny and the habi- 
tants: Calliéres, because the war was largely fought in the Montreal 
area and by small detachments sent out by him from Montreal to 
harry the enemy on their own territory; Vaudreuil, because he per- 
sonally led so many of these detachments; Champigny, because like 
all wars this one was fundamentally a war of supplies and he saw to 
it that the French forces lacked for nothing it was in his power to 
furnish, even though he had to defy the wrath of the minister on 
occasion; the habitants, because it was the man with a musket in 
his hands who defeated the Iroquois, and throughout the war it was 
the Canadian militia rather than the Troupes de la Marine who did 
most of the fighting. So far as Frontenac is concerned, all that can 
be said is that under his command New France was not conquered 
and the Iroquois were finally defeated. Had the reverse occurred 
he would most certainly have been held responsible to a large degree, 
and therefore he deserves credit for what was accomplished under 
his command. But this credit is largely reflected from the actions of 
his subordinates, for Frontenac himself seldom led; most of the time 
he had to be pushed. 

The question remains: how account for the creation of the Fron- 
tenac myth? Two things are mainly responsible for this: the for- 
tuitous timing of the main events in Frontenac’s Canadian career, 
and the fact that he had an exceedingly competent “press agent,” 

106] bid. 


107AN, Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, VII, 135, Relation de ce qui s‘est passé en 
Canada depuis le mois de Septembre 1692 jusqu’au départ des Vaisseaux en 1693 
[Frontenac]; AN, Series C11A, XII, 281-7, Champigny au Ministre, Que., Nov. 4, 
1693; Collection Clairambault, DCCCLXXXII, 137, La Mothe Cadillac 4 [de Lagny, 
Michilimackinac]. 
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namely, himself. In his first administration he had been recalled in 
disgrace before his ineptitude in the face of the Iroquois threat 
became apparent to the minister; and with a complete lack of 
scruples, he did his best to obscure the condition in which he had 
left the colony.’** His successors then had to grapple with the prob- 
lems that he had shirked and which had been made all the worse 
by his refusal to face them. As a result, it was all too easy for these 
men to be made scapegoats. Frontenac subsequently boasted that 
he had kept the colony at peace during his first administration and 
that his successors had recklessly plunged the colony into a needless 
war with the Iroquois which had resulted in severe losses for the 
colony.” The fact that he took over the reins of government from 
Denonville immediately after the Iroquois had inflicted a heavy blow 
on the colony was also fortunate for Frontenac; it offered him an 
opportunity to enhance his own reputation by greatly exaggerating 
the losses suffered by the French and thereby making the immensity 
of the task with which he was faced appear all the greater.’ 
Finally, he had the good fortune to die at a time when the English 
had retired from the war and ultimate victory was in sight. Nothing 
could be more conducive to the enhancing of a military commander's 
reputation than for him to expire at a time when victory is assured. 

The nineteenth-century historians—Garneau, Parkman, Kingsford, 
Lorin, to mention the more prominent—accepted Frontenac at his 
own valuation and relied, very largely, on his version of events for 
their studies of this period. Since Frontenac had a very gifted pen, 
merely to accept his account ensured a colourful narrative particu- 
larly pleasing to historians who subscribed to the “great man” theory 
of history. Moreover, the governor had sole authority in military 
and Indian affairs, and his decisions could not be questioned by his 
subordinates; consequently, before they felt free to criticize his 
policies in their dispatches to the minister, things had to be in a 
bad way; and even then their criticisms had to be rather guarded. 


108See my article, “Frontenac and the Iroquois, 1672-1682,” Canadian Historical 
Review, XXXVI, no. 1 (March, 1955). 

109AN, Series C11A, XI, 230-2, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Oct. 20, 1691. 

110AN, Series C11A, X, 219, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 15, 1689. 

111The belief appears to be held, in some quarters, that the administrative system 
of New France in the seventeenth century was based on the principle of “checks and 
balances”; that the powers of the — and intendant were not sufficiently well 
defined to prevent overlapping; and that the officials were expected to report on and 
criticize each others’ activities. This condition is not very apparent and is certainly 
not real. In 1675 the king’s Declaration, and his subsequent orders and instructions, 
defined very clearly the respective powers of the governor, the intendant, and the 
officers of justice. It was because of Frontenac’s refusal to remain within the clearly 
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Frontenac’s own dispatches and memoirs were designed to inform 
the court of what he wanted the officials there to believe was true 
rather than to give an accurate account of events; they were very 
skilfully contrived to make everything redound to the greater glory 
of Frontenac. Every success, no matter how ephemeral, was ex- 
tolled and every setback was plausibly explained away or at least 
minimized. But when they are closely talel against all the avail- 
able evidence from other sources, then the discrepancies, the subtle 
half-truths, the calculated omissions, and the distortions are very 
apparent. Although Colbert and Pontchartrain eventually came to 
recognize that Frontenac’s accounts had to be heavily discounted, 
the nineteenth-century historians—not to mention their paraphrasers 
—were by no means as discerning. 


defined sphere of the governor's authority that he was recalled in 1682. That some 
officials reported on the activities of their fellow officers is true, but the intendant was 
definitely neither expected nor encouraged to criticize the actions of the governor. 
It was for doing just this that Duchesneau was recalled along with Frontenac in 1682; 
and Champigny was told in no uncertain fashion that he was not to indulge in the 

ractice. The governor of New France was a viceroy, representing the person of the 
ine: who was above criticism, and Louis XIV brooked none of it, not even by proxy. 








JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSAL OF AN 
IMPERIAL COUNCIL IN MARCH, 1900 


RicuHarp H. WiLDE 


council during the colonial conferences of 1897 and 1902, but 

the fact that he made informal suggestions of the same nature in 
March, 1900, has almost entirely escaped notice.' The atmosphere 
of early 1900, nevertheless, probably seemed more favourable to 
contemporaries for “drawing closer the ties of Empire” than did the 
circumstances of either the jubilee or the coronation. The minds and 
hearts of Britons in the United Kingdom and overseas were probably 
never more full of imperial thoughts and sentiments, and hence one 
cannot but be curious about the fate of his proposals. Furthermore, 
Chamberlain’s suggestions of March, 1900, are of great intrinsic—— 
interest because he offered on this occasion to invite the self-govern- 
ing colonies to participate at once in peacemaking, and he appar- 
ently contemplated their eventual participation in making decisions 
which might lead to war. 

While much of the world heaped scorn and insults upon Britain 
for waging war against two small Boer republics, the self-governing 
colonies came forward enthusiastically with military and moral sup- 
port. British military bungling and the defeats of Black Week in 
December, 1899, only seemed to call forth further demonstrations of 
loyalty. The “dogged determination” of the “Anglo-Saxon race” 
seemed the same the world over. During January and February, 
1900, especially, scarcely a day passed without a notice in The Times 
under the heading “Colonial Contingents.” From Wellington and 
Auckland, from Brisbane, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, from 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa, the 
“latest intelligence” rarely failed to report enthusiastic offers of 
troops, eres vol of troops, or departures of troops. From the 
fighting front, meanwhile, the reports gave prominent place to the 


|: is well known that Joseph Chamberlain proposed an imperial 


1John Buchan, Lord Minto, A Memoir (London, 1924), 159, and Alfred Leroy 
Burt, The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth from the American 
Revolution (Boston, 1956), 587, mention the fact that proposals were made. 

2Annual Register (1899), 233-4. On December 17 the Times correspondent in 
Ottawa reported, whether accurately or not, “Canada from ocean to ocean is afire 
with patriotic fervour. The temporary depression resulting from the recent reverses 
has given way to quickened Imperial sentiment. Press and people unite in the feeling 
that Britain must win and Britain will win, and that in this crisis Canada must 
loyally bear her share of the Imperial burden.” The Times, Dec. 18, 1899, 5f. 
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valour, the marksmanship, and the horsemanship of the colonial 
forces.’ Including men raised in South Africa itself, these auxiliary 
forces of colonials soon were advertised as outnumbering the entire 
British army which fought at Waterloo and as approaching the size 
of the British forces in the Crimea.* Imperial enthusiasm in the 
colonies for the war as reported (and, no doubt, exaggerated) by 
The Times was truly veneiintiios for example, on January 17 a crowd 
of 300,000 was reported — in Sydney to give the Australian 
contingent a rousing send-off.° In Wellington, 70,000 were said to 
have turned out for troop departures;* in inland Ottawa, 20,000 were 
reported present on Parliament Hill on January 19, honouring the 
departure of Canadian soldiers.’ In the colonies, no less than at 
home, patriotic speeches about imperial solidarity became common 
but none gave Britain such pleasure as the remarks of the French- 
~ speaking Prime Minister of Canada. What greater proof could there 
be of the rectitude of the British cause than Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
conviction that the war was being fought for justice and for freedom 
and his confident assertion that the Boers could look forward after 
the war to a happy future under the British flag?* If defeats elicited 
offers of troops, news of victory met with no less uniform a response. 
Britons around the globe joined in celebrating the relief of Kim- 
berley, the rescue of White’s brave force at Ladysmith, and the 
capture of Cronje’s army of 4,000 Boers at Paardeburg towards the 
end of February.® Clearly the “Anglo-Saxon race” could be relied 
upon to respond with an instinctive and united devotion if the 


8Even the metaphysical Balfour announced that the feats of the colonials made 
his blood tingle. The Times, Jan. 9, 1900, 7e. 

4Chamberlain’s observation, Feb. 5, 1900, 4th Hansard, LXXVIII, 619. 

5The Times, Jan. 18, 1900, 5d. The population of Sydney at the time was about 
550,000. 

8[bid., Jan. 22, 1900, 5e-f. The population of Wellington at the time was about 
70,000. 

TIbid., Jan. 20, 1900, 7d. The population of Ottawa at this time was about 60,000. 

8Laurier’s views were first reported following his speech to the departing Canadian 
troops and a crowd of 40,000 gathered in Quebec at the end of October. When he 
repeated them in defending himself against Bourassa’s attack in the House on March 
14, however, they received much wider publicity and occasioned a leading article 
in The Times which said, among other things, “A spirit glows through it [the 
speech], and thoughts underlie it, pregnant with great issues for England and for 
mankind.” The Times, Oct. 31, 1899, 5c; March 15, 1900, 5c-d and 9c. 

The argument that colonial support in the war was strong evidence of the rectitude 
of the British cause was much used throughout the period under discussion; for 
example, by the Duke of Devonshire speaking at York on Dec. 14, 1899 [Annual 
Register (1899), 231]; by Chamberlain on Feb. 5, 1900 (4th Hansard, LXXVIII, 
623); by Lord Salisbury on April 30, 1900 (The Times, May 1, 1900, 6c-d). 

®For example, see the reported reaction to the surrender of Cronje’s force: Canada, 
The Times, Feb. 28, 1900, 5a—b; Australasia, ibid., Feb. 29, 1900, 5d. 
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Empire were attacked or threatened; Britain was not only the 
aaa of nations but the mother of virile and loyal nations. 

In this atmosphere it was only natural that Joseph Chamberlain ~ 

should turn his practical mind to harvesting some permanent results| 
from so verdant a field of imperial sentiment. He had already led 
his colleagues in making what political capital he could of it for the 
much-harassed Unionist party.’° On March 2, therefore, the earliest 
moment almost after the tide had turned in the war, he wrote to 
Lord Minto, Governor General of Canada: 
. . . It seems to me that in the present state of opinion in the Colonies some- 
thing practical might be done towards that closer union which we have con- 
stantly kept in view. It is clear that any action taken must be prompt if it is 
to be successful, and I gather that there is a growing feeling both in Canada 
and in Australia that the time has come for drawing closer the bonds which 
unite us. If it is possible, it is desirable that the movement in this direction 
should be initiated in the Colonies, or at all events, that we should be assured 
beforehand that any advances on our part would be cordially reciprocated. 

Two questions arise for consideration. First, would the colonies like to be 
consulted in connection with the ultimate settlement after the war? Although 
no definite public statement has yet been made, I may tell you that the govern- 
ment are quite decided to annex the two Republics, and after an interval of 
military and Crown-Colony administration, to bring them into our system of 
self-governing Colonies. This I believe is in accordance with sentiment both 
in Canada and in Australia and must be taken as essential. 

The details of the Constitutions to be ultimately granted require most careful 
examination and probably will necessitate an enquiry by Commission. The 
local circumstances are altogether peculiar as we shall be dealing with provinces 
in some of which there is, and will be for many years, a large majority of 
Dutch. It is probable, therefore, that local opinion will have predominant 
influence in the settlement, and we could not undertake to be guided by the 
views of Canadian or Australian representatives if these should differ from those 
of _ colonists at the Cape or Natal and of the majority in this country; but 
we should be most willing to give an advisory voice to representatives from 
the Dominion and Australia if the Governments of these Colonies would like 
this. In this case we might either invite delegates to confer with us here on 
the subject, or we might prepare our own scheme and submit it to the re- 
spective governments for observations. 





10In defending the Government in the House of Commons on February 5, 1900, 
Chamberlain claimed that colonial aid in the war was a response to the sympathy 
which had recently been shown the colonies by the Unionists as opposed to the 
“indifference and apathy” of the past, that the colonies were for the first time claimin 
their share “in the duties and responsibilities as well as the privileges of Empire,” 
and that the Imperial Parliament should look upon itself as the trustee of an 
incipient federation of the British race. 4th Hansard, LXXVIII, 622-3. Surprisingly, 
these remarks about the Empire received almost no notice in The Times, which, in 
a leading article, dwelt at length on other features of the speech. The Times, 
Feb. 6, 1900, 9a-d. 
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I should be glad if you would have a preliminary discussion with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier on the subject, and, without committing yourself, obtain for me any 
opinions or suggestions which he may be willing to make. 

The second question is of still greater importance. It is whether the time 
has not now come for the creation of something in the nature of an Imperial 
Council, sitting permanently in London and acting as permanent advisers to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in much the same way as the Indian 
Council advises the Secretary of State for India.11 

Probably in the first instance questions concerning Imperial Defence would 
be those which would be chiefly considered by the Council. Some under- 
standing might be come to as to the number and character of the forces which 
would be permanently maintained by each Colony, their organization and 
employment in time of war, as well as schemes for the naval defence of the 
Empire, would be discussed and reported on. In the event of difficulties arising 
with any other Power which were likely to lead to war this Council might be 
consulted beforehand, and gradually it would assume more and more im- 

rtance and might in time be given greater powers. 

All this is necessarily very vague and subject to the fullest reconsideration 
after I have obtained some idea of the feelings of the Colonies on the subject 
but I think that the time has come when the matter should be brought before 
the Colonial Governments. 

I see no reason why you should not in your personal capacity discuss the 
subject also with the leading representatives of the Opposition or other influ- 
ential persons. If we consider it desirable, after receiving the preliminary 
information for which I am now asking, we might possibly find it expedient to 
invite another Conference of Premiers to settle details. But the first object is 
to ascertain how far public opinion and official sentiment are likely to go in 
promoting such a project.!? 


11The Council of India was a consultative body, in the main, “without any power 
of initiation, and with limited power of veto.” Nevertheless, except for certain secret 
and urgent matters, all “the business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation 
to the government of India and correspondence with India” was to be laid before 
the Council. Routine matters were not voted upon, but a member of the Council 
could protest against any action, whether submitted for vote or merely “laid on the 
table.” Except for certain matters touching finance and patronage, upon which a 
majority of the Council had to agree, the Secretary of State need not have the ap- 
proval of the Council for he pat overrule an adverse majority no matter how large. 
No question could come before the Council unless he placed it before them. Sir 
Courtenay IIbert, The Government of India, Being a Digest of the Statute Law Relat- 
ing Thereto, etc. (2nd ed., Oxford, 1907), 109-10, 146ff.; also Sir Malcolm C. C. 
Seton, The India Office (Whitehall Series, edited by Sir James Marchant; London, 
1926), 29-32; and A. B. Rudra, The Viceroy and Governor-General of India (Oxford, 
1940), 141ff. 

12Chamberlain to Minto, March 2, 1900, Minto Papers, XIV, 56-9, in the Public 
Archives of Canada. This scheme may be compared with what Chamberlain proposed 
in 1897: “A great council of the Empire to which the Colonies would send repre- 
sentative ane mere delegates who were unable to speak in their 
name, without further reference to their respective Governments, but persons who 


by their position in the Colonies, by their representative character, and by their close 
touch with Colonial feeling, would be able upon all subjects submitted to them, to 
give really effective and valuable advice. . . . such a council . . . might slowly — 
to that Federal Council to which we must always look forward as our ultimate ideal. 
And to a council of this kind would be committed, in the first instance, the dis- 
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In carrying out the instructions of the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Minto twice conferred with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and with his cabinet 
colleague, William Mulock, who had won fame in the campaign for 
imperial penny postage. On the Opposition side he conferred several 
times with Senator George Alexander Drummond, had a chance 
conversation with George E. Foster, and felt confident he under- 
stood the views of Sir Charles Tupper. Among men not in Parliament 
he talked to G. M. Grant, Principal of Queen’s University, a Liberal 
and an ardent imperialist, and Dr. George Parkin, the well-known 
propagandist for imperial federation. On April 14 he replied to 
Chamberlain, advising “great caution” in trying to create any closer 
political ties between Canada and the mother country. He reported 
that representation of Canada in the Westminster Parliament was 
considered quite visionary even by imperial enthusiasts; that par- 
ticipation in an “advisory council” would be more likely to win 
favour, but aroused general fear that Canada might have to con- 
tribute more money for imperial defence; and therefore that the only 
safe move would be an invitation to participate in a “peace con- 
ference” which would flatter all sections of Canadian opinion and 
might possibly lead to “further consideration of the Imperial ques- 
tion.” Even this last possibility had, however, been less enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed than Minto thought it should be. The Conservative 
Opposition leader Tupper was, in spite of patriotic enthusiasm in 
Ontario, disinclined “to take up ‘closer relations’ in any shape.” As 
for Laurier, Minto warned that he was much less an imperialist than 


cussion of all minor subjects of common interest, and their opinion would be taken 
and would weigh most ee in the balance before any decision were come to 
either by this country or by the legislatures of the several Colonies in regard to such 
metters.” Report of a Conference with the Colonial Premiers in June and July 1897, 
with Appendices, Colonial Office Confidential Print, Miscellaneous, no. 111, 1897, 
2-3, in the Commonwealth Relations Office Library, London. 

At the conference of 1902, by contrast, he spoke much more vaguely. He still 
believed imperial federation possible, urging the premiers to do nothing at the time 
or in the future to make it impossible; but he confessed it would be an error to 
transform the “spontaneous enthusiasm” which had been shown into “anything in 
the nature of an obligation which might be at this time unwillingly assumed or only 
formally accepted.” He did not rule out representation in the Imperial Parliament but 
confessed that he thought a “real Council of Empire” a better possibility. Such a 
council might have referred to it “all questions of Imperial interest.” The premiers 
might, however, wish to go more slowly and begin with a poy advisory council 
which “would resemble in some respects, the advisory council which was established 
in Australia, and which, although it was not wholly successful, did nevertheless pave 
the way for a complete federation.” However it began, the final goal would not be 
reached until the council had “executive functions, and perhaps also legislative 
powers.” Conference between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
Premiers of the Self-Governing Colonies, C. O. Conf. Print, Miscellaneous no. 144, 
1902, 3-4, in the Commonwealth Relations Office Library, London. See also Maurice 
Ollivier, Colonial and Imperial Conferences (Ottawa, 1954), I, 130-32. 
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he was assumed to be by those in oo who read reports of his 


recent speeches. The last thing Sir Wilfrid wanted, in fact, was to be 
called to imperial councils. 


I should say [Minto added] that seriously he is devoid of the British feeling for 
a United Empire—that it has no sentimental attraction for him, and that a 
closer connection with the old country he would consider from the utility point 
of view and nothing more. He recognizes the fact that his French Canadian 
fellow countrymen must follow the Anglo-Saxon lead, and will do his best to 
educate them up to it—but I believe it to be much more with the idea of the 
welding together of a Canadian nation than of forming part of a great Empire 
and though he has never actually said so to me I suspect that he dreams of 
Canadian independence in some future age. 


With this analysis of the situation and his estimate of the inner- 
most thoughts of Sir Wilfrid, the Governor General enclosed notes 
of some of his conversations on the subject. The most important 
enclosure accompanying his letter to Chamberlain, however, was a 
formal memorandum which the Canadian Prime Minister had writ- 
ten on the issues raised by the Colonial Secretary. Though absolutely 
unwilling to request a voice in a peace conference, Sir Wilfrid felt 
that an unsolicited invitation “would be cordially received and ac- 
cepted.” The advisory council was another matter, however. He 
would need more information about the proposed powers of the 
council which Chamberlain had in mind before expressing a final 
opinion, but he did observe that “such a eee could not be 
intended to remedy any existing grievance, for there is happily no 
grievance of any kind in the relations now existing between the 
colonies and the Motherland.” If the council were designed, as it 


seemed to be, to organize a ne plan of defence of the Empire,” 
then Sir Wilfrid was skeptical: 


Canada, with a vast territory and sparse population, has much to do in the way 
of building railways and canals, improving navigation and otherwise develop- 
ing her resources and extending her trade. Apart from these obligations, she 
is expending very considerable sums in the maintenance of her militia system, 
for the defence of her own territory. Under such circumstance, I do not think 
it would be sound policy at the present time, to ask Canada to apply a larger 


\ portion of her revenue to a definite plan of Imperial Military organization. 


Canada, as well as the other Colonies, has shown that, in case of need, she 
may be relied on to afford loyal assistance to the Mother Country. But is 
not this assistance more likely to be given voluntarily than under any detailed 


18Minto to Chamberlain, April 14, 1900, Minto Letter Book, I, 288-394, in P.A.C. 
Buchan quotes from this letter, Buchan, Minto, 159-60. This estimate may be com- 
ed to the most recent scholarly appraisal by H. Blair Neatby, entitled “Laurier and 
Coaitan” in the Canadian Historical Association Report, 1955, 24-32. 
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plan of military organization which would impose on the Colonies fixed financial 
obligations? 

The Colonial Premiers, assembled in London in 1897, were of opinion that 
the present relations between the Motherland and the Colonies were perfectly 
satisfactory. I do not imagine that these relations can always remain as they are; 
changes undoubtedly will come, and the various members of the Empire will 
readily adapt themselves to all the new conditions that may arise. 

But any movement now, to hasten these changes would, in my opinion, 
retard rather than advance the Imperial unity which is so desirable, and on ‘ 
which such expectations may reasonably be built.1* 


This attitude of Sir Wilfrid is, of course, well known today; but it 
was apparently somewhat surprising to Chamberlain, who, in reply- 
ing on May 8 to Lord Minto, declared it “not very satisfactory.” 
During the jubilee of 1897, Laurier had placed himself, by public 
speeches, among the most imperially minded of the colonial pre- 
miers; he had spoken repeatedly about imperial federation and 
declared it to be one of his great dreams that a French Canadian 
might some day affirm the principles of freedom in the Parliament at 
Westminster."* Even in the more subdued environment of the 
council chamber he had seemed far less hostile than such Australians 
as Sir George Reid of New South Wales and C. C. Kingston of South 
Australia, to practical steps which might consolidate the Empire. 
He had joined Chamberlain in pressing the other premiers to pledge 
themselves to discuss preferences with their colleagues at home, 
saying that if they would follow Canada’s lead it would “strengthen 
the bonds of empire” and be “a very great gain to the Imperial idea.” 
He had favoured the interchange of Canadian and Imperial military 
units and had spoken strongly about the need for uniformity among 
colonial and Imperial armed forces in equipment, drill, and weapons. 
While emphasizing again and again that existing political relations 
were undoubtedly satisfactory, he had asked his fellow premiers to 
remember that with national sentiment and population growing in 
all the colonies, relations could not continue unchanged, they would 
have to get looser or closer, and he had made an eloquent plea for 
the eventual admission of colonial representatives into the Imperial 
Parliament.'® Now in 1900, in spite of war enthusiasm (or, more 
properly, because of it), Laurier seemed cooler and was unwilling ~ 

14Memo: For His Excellency the Governor General, Ottawa, April 9, 1900, 


confidential, Minto Papers, I, 39-41; copy in the Laurier Papers, 44243-5, in P.A.C. 
15Oscar Douglas Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (New York, 
1922), II, 65-6, 70-3. 
16C.O. Conf. Print, Misc., no. 111, pp. 38, 64, 76, 79-81, 106-8, 112. In the first 
years of the Liberal Government, Laurier and Borden had seemed energetic in 
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to act. Indeed, his imperial pronouncements which echoed from the 


| halls of Ottawa as far as London were declared by the Governor 


General to be deceptive; at heart the great French-Canadian Prime 
Minister was pronounced an enemy, not a friend, of imperial federa- 
tion. 

Well might Chamberlain seem a little bitter when he admitted to 
Minto that his proposals must be dropped in the face of Laurier’s 
attitude; well might he ask Minto to “take some opportunity to point 
out to Sir Wilfrid Laurier that his public speeches in which he said, 
‘if you want our help call us to your councils," looked to me much 
like an invitation to go further in the direction of union.” Chamber- 
lain showed his disappointment further by hinting that Minto might 
have somewhat mismanaged the thing by allowing Sir Wilfrid to 
be unjustifiably frightened “at the idea that an immediate increase 
of taxation would result from any such Advisory Council as I sug- 
gested.” The Colonial Secretary declared that he had not intended 
that “in the first instance” the council would have “any power to 
commit its respective governments.” He wanted Sir Wilfrid apprized 
of this fact. In concluding his reply to Lord Minto, Chamberlain 
sought some consolation by observing tartly that at least the Gover- 
nor General had secured evidence that could be used “to answer 
Lord Rosebery or anyone else who may think that the time has come 
for some great movement in the direction of Federation.”* 

Such, then, is the bare story. We are left now the more congenial 
task of looking somewhat behind the scenes and amnine upon 
the basic documents.\ To begin, we might examine an early and 
rejected draft of Sir Wilfrid’s memo on Chamberlain’s proposals 
which differs in interesting particulars from the version ultimately 
submitted to Lord Minto for Chamberlain’s perusal. In this draft, 
Sir Wilfrid permitted himself to observe that an invitation to a peace 


(“General Hutton and the Problem of Military Imperialism in Canada,” Canadian 
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Historical Review, XXIV (1943), 157. 

Neatby, “Laurier and Imperialism,” 28, is no doubt right in asserting that Sir 
Wilfrid could not really be an imperial federationist, but this was by no means 
obvious in 1897-8, even to that connoisseur of imperialism, Colonel George T. 
Denison, who at that time admiringly asked for Laurier portrait. Denison to Laurier, 
Denison Papers, 3294-5, 3338-42, in P.A.C. 

17Laurier did not use these words until March 18, whereas Chamberlain proposed 
his imperial council on March 2. Only Tarte and Bourassa were asking representation 
in exchange for participation in the war at the time Chamberlain wrote to Minto, 
but, of course, Minto did not discuss the matter with Laurier until March 16. The 


words “call us to your councils” were used by Laurier in answering Bourassa’s attack 
upon his policy. Canada, House of Commons Debates, Fifth Session, Eighth Parlia- 
ment, LI, 1846. 

18Chamberlain to Minto, May 3, 1900, Minto Papers, XIV, 60-61. 
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conference would not only be “gratefully received,” but would 
“likely be productive of good results.” In the final version, he an- 
ticipated nothing so promising. The early draft was far more blunt 
and argumentative than the final version on the question of contribu- 
tions to the costs of imperial defence. If Canada were allowed to 
spend untrammelled upon public works, her prosperity would ad- 
vance, Laurier argued, and “she would be in a better position to 
help England at a critical moment than if she were, year by year, to 
absorb a large part of her revenue in the waste of military expendi- 
ture.” An imperial council which tried to burden colonies with 
yearly contributions of money for military expenditure would, in 
Laurier’s opinion, simply “make the Imperial idea rather odious 
than enthusiastic” and would “retard the development of Imperial 
unity.” Furthermore, he would be obliged to “combat all such 
organization” with all of his powers. Such were the tones of the first 
draft on defence commitments. Its chief feature, abandoned in the 
final version, was phrased as follows, however: 


The Colonial Premiers assembled in London in 1897, were of opinion that the 
present relations existing between the Motherland and the Colonies were 
perfectly satisfactory. In my estimation, these relations must remain in this 
condition until the time has come when the relations in matters of trade can 
be taken up, but so long as England adheres to her system of free trade and 
so long as the Colonies maintain their system of Customs tariff, not to speak of 
their protective tariff, all such thoughts cannot be entertained.1® 


No reference to trade relations was made in the later draft, and so 
Laurier did not yet pose for Chamberlain the problem presented to 
the Colonial Secretary by the 1902 Colonial Conference, that the 
only road to closer imperial relations was the route of reciprocal 
preferences.” 

Apparently Sir Wilfrid revised his first draft, taking out all that 
was argumentative or that might seem to be a concrete counter- 
proposal because he preferred to be purely negative and wished to 
avoid giving any opening for further embarrassing discussion. This 
interpretation seems justified because there is clear evidence that 


19Memorandum dated Ottawa, April 2, 1900, Laurier Papers, 44240-2. 

20C.O. Conf. Print, Misc., no. 144; Ollivier, Colonial Conferences, I, 147-209. In 
writing to Chamberlain, however, Minto did note that Laurier thought “the arrange- 
ment of tariff questions far more likely to bring about Imperial unity than any joint 
system of imperial defence.” Minto to Chamberlain, April 14, 1900, Minto Letter 
Book, I, 392. James A. Colvin asserts that Laurier never intended the imperial 
preference to be generally accepted or as a buttress of imperial unity. “Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier and the British Preferential Tariff System,” in Canadian Historical Associa- \_— 


tion Report, 1955, 13-23. 
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there supervened between the two drafts an important development 
in Canadian politics. Between the first draft of April 2 and the 
second of April 9, Laurier became alarmed because the Conserva- 
tive Opposition began to attack him in French Canada for flirting 
with “imperial federation.” He was already embarrassed there by 
the nationalist criticisms of Henri Bourassa directed against the 
dangerous precedent being set, as Bourassa saw it, by Canadian 
participation in the war; now the whole Opposition machine seemed 
ready to use its full resources to arouse disaffection in Quebec, 
Laurier's home province.** Speaking at Quebec on April 1, for 
example, Sir Charles Tupper said: “Both Mr. Tarte and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier have declared for the representation of Canada in the Im- 
perial Parliament, as the condition on which Canada will participate 
in the future costs of the defence of the Empire.” Tupper declared 
that contributions to the defence of the Empire should continue to 
be voluntary and that Canada should not “seek parliamentary 
federation with Great Britain” because it would be “inimical to the 
independence of the country and the best interests of the Empire.” 
Following this up, the Montreal Gazette the next day declared: 
“Sir Charles Tupper does not share the eagerness of Mr. Tarte and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier to sit on behalf of Canada in the House of 
Commons, at Westminster. . . . For Canada spontaneously to offer 
the mother country help in an Imperial war is one thing; for her 
to undertake a proportionate share of the British taxpayers burdens 
and responsibilities is another. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Tarte 
were too backward in taking the former course; now they are in- 

21Tupper really expected very much of his efforts to “undermine the power and 
prestige of Sir Wilfrid in his native province.” He frequently slipped away on 
weekends to Montreal to speak and to cabal with advisors such as Hugh Graham of 
the Star. His Quebec speech was the beginning of his efforts. J. W. Longley, Sir 
Charles Tupper (The Makers of Canada; Toronto, 1916), 239-40. 

.j Tupper’s policy did not escape the notice of Minto, who reported to Chamberlain: 
“Sir Charles . . . has just been speaking in Quebec, and has violently attacked Sir 
Wilfrid for excessive ng Snes federation—whereas the whole British accusa- 
tion against Sir Wilfrid has n want of Imperial feeling, and luke-warmness as to 
the contingents—of course in Quebec the accusation has n in the other direction 
and the opposition are now _— to foster it, and have I know been quietly working 
the province against Sir Wilfrid on the grounds of his over-Imperialism.” Minto to 
Chamberlain, April 14, 1900, Minto Letter Book, I, 393. 

For the bitter attack upon Tarte, Laurier, and the French on the grounds of virtual 
disloyalty which was simultaneously being made by the Conservative press, see 
Margaret A. Banks, “Toronto Opinion of French Canada during the Laurier Regime, 

--/ 1896-1900,” unpublished M.A. thesis, Toronto University Library, 1950. 
22Montreal Gazette, April 2, 1900, 9d; reported rather differently in the Daily 

Mail and Empire of Toronto, April 4, 1900, 1g. Here the speech was called “An 


Eloquent Plea for Imperial Unity,” and Sir Charles was reported to have declared 
“for the warmest and closest alliance with the Mother Land.” 
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clined to make haste to take the latter. . . .”** Quite by chance, events 
in London served to make this Conservative attack more plausible. 
At this very time the Imperial Parliament discussed the admission 
of colonial representatives. Although Chamberlain quashed the idea, 
declaring it premature, academic, and possibly harmful, he did seem 
to invite the colonies to propose something which would bring about 
an advance towards imperial federation. His opinions were quoted 
at length on the front pages of Canadian newspapers on April 4. 

That Tupper’s speech in this context upset Laurier may be seen 
from the following evidence. Israel Tarte was at the time in Paris, 
but his remarks in the French capital were likely to be echoed by 
the Conservative press in Canada. Laurier therefore cabled to him 
on April 5: “Would strongly advise say nothing on Imperial federa- 
tion. Most opportune at this moment to keep silent on this subject.”** 
This cable he followed with an explanatory letter, advising Tarte, 
“Imperial federation, at the present time, is not a practical question, 
and there is no use our playing our adversaries’ game.” To reassure © 
his Quebec supporters, he apprized his friend L. O. David, Clerk of 
Montreal, of the terms of his reply to Chamberlain’s proposals.” 
Emest Pacaud of Le Soleil was sent evidence that at the 1897 con- 
ference Laurier had supported the resolution that the existing state 
of imperial relations was generally satisfactory.* Hence it seems 
not unfair to conclude that Laurier preferred to return a reply to 
Chamberlain which would absolutely discourage any further dis- 
cussion of an imperial advisory council. 

It is probably also not accidental that Laurier’s second draft 
omitted the idea that a “peace conference” would be “productive 
of good results.” In fact, it is surprising at first glance that Laurier 
went so far as to declare that an invitation to Canada to participate 
in discussions about the peace settlement would be “cordially re- 
ceived.” Two points might be made in this regard. First, the terms 
of Chamberlain’s invitation showed that he did not very much desire 

23Montreal Gazette, April 3, 1900, 4b. 

244th Hansard, LXXXI, 1131-53; Montreal Gazette, April 4, 1900, le-g; Daily Mail 
and Empire, April 4, 1900, le-g; the Manitoba Semi-Weekly Free Press (Winnipeg), 
April 5, 1900, 1f-g. 

25Laurier Papers, 44377. 

26Skelton, Laurier, II, 115. On the same day he wrote to his friend Willison of the 
Globe, calling his attention to Tupper’s Quebec speech and asking him to “hammer 
in again and again” the fact that Conservative policy was anti-imperialism in 
Quebec while it was imperialism in Ontario. William Edward Greening, “The Globe 
and Canadian Politics, 1890-1902,” unpublished M.A. thesis, Toronto University 
Library, 1939, 124. 

27Laurier to L. O. David, April 6, 1900, Laurier Papers, 44382-3. 

28Laurier to Ernest Pacaud, April 12, 1900, Laurier Papers, 44634—5. 
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colonial advice. He indicated that majority opinion at home and 
the views of the South African loyalists would take precedence, and 
that in any case certain important decisions such as the application 
of Crown colony government for a time to both ex-republics had 
already been determined. Laurier could therefore assume that 
Chamberlain only suggested a peace conference as an excuse for 
getting the premiers to London to discuss the advisory council. 
Having rejected the council, he could be confident that there would 
be no embarrassing invitation to a peace conference. Secondly, 
Laurier may have felt compelled to agree to attend a peace con- 
ference because he realized that the pressure of Canadian opinion, 
if Chamberlain wished to exploit it, would compel him to participate. 
Towards the end of March there had been rumours which were 
given some play in the Mail and Empire, a Conservative Toronto 
paper, that Chamberlain intended to consult the colonial prime 
ministers about the peace settlement.” New York papers also pub- 
lished the rumours. Then, as if to confirm them, the prime ministers 
of Australia, who were assembled in a conference at Sydney, cabled 
advice about a South African settlement to the Colonial Secretary.” 
Their advice was, in fact, simply a reflection of concern in Australia 
that Britain might be intimidated by the threat of foreign inter- 
vention and give up her recently expressed resolve to end the 
independence of both republics after they were conquered.** Never- 
theless, in Canada Sir Mackenzie Bowell, the Conservative leader 
in the Senate, took full cognizance of the rumours. He asked if 
Laurier had been offered a to express his views on the peace 
settlement, and he hoped that Canada would join Australia in ad- 
vising Britain, in effect, to annex both nealilies* The reply for 
the Government in the Senate was noncommittal, but Laurier 
probably realized that if invited by Chamberlain to speak the mind 
of Canada he could not decline to do so; neither Ontario imperialists 
nor Quebec non-interventionists would understand a reticence to 
advise in view of Canada’s participation in the war. 

29March 31, 1900, 17a—b. 

80Daily Mail and Empire, March 30, 1900, 3a; The Times, March 28, 1900, 5c. 

31For rumours of intervention, especially by the United States, see John H. 
Ferguson, American Diplomacy and the Boer War (Philadelphia, 1939), 138ff., and 
The Times, March 13, 1900, 5b and subsequent dates. Prime Minister Richard Seddon 
of New Zealand was reported as saying, “Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Boer Presidents, 
with its announcement that Great Britain was not prepared to assent to the inde- 
pendence of either of the South African Republics, and his answer to the friendl 
note of the President of the United States were endorsed by New Zealand, whic 
would uphold the position at any cost.” The Times, March 21, 1900, 5c. No doubt 


similar thoughts motivated the Australians. 
32Canada, Debates of the Senate, Fifth Session, Eighth Parliament (1900), 398ff. 
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In the event, nothing came of it all. Laurier was not invited to 
London and he declined to offer unasked-for advice. He was quite 
prepared, as he explained to the imperialist Colonel George T. 
Denison, to see the republics annexed; they had called upon the 
God of Battles and must suffer the consequences. He was confident, 
however, that Salisbury would annex the republics without advice 
from Canada, and in any case, Laurier had no spirit for advocating 
severities against the Boers. “I have no inclination to suggest hard 
measures against these misguided men when I am under no necessity 
to do so,” he told Denison. “If I am to go out of my way, I would 
rather take a step in favour of mercy.”* 

If the comparison of Laurier’s two draft memoranda is interesting, 
so is the conduct of the Governor General in trying to forward 
Chamberlain's scheme. Tn talking to Mulock, he used curious argu- 
ments. He pictured Chamberlain’s scheme as not his alone but that 
of the British Government, and indicated his belief that other 
colonies would also be consulted.** Certainly, argued Minto in the 
best traditions of the colonel of the regiment, Canada didn’t want 
some other colony to get ahead of her as Australia and New Zealand 
had in the matter of the military contingents for South Africa. Sup- 
pose these colonies should favour the scheme and the people of 
Ontario learned that Laurier’s Government had been opposed, 
would that not be bad?** Senator Drummond, the member of the 
Opposition, was subjected to the “don’t let the next regiment get 
ahead of this regiment” argument also, but this was only part of 


83Laurier to Denison, March 27, 1900, Denison Papers, 3955-8. 

84]. L. Garvin reproduces a letter sent by Chamberlain to Lord Beauchamp, 
Governor of New South Wales, on March 5. As presented and excised, this letter 
does not mention a proposed peace conference. It strongly emphasizes, however, 
Chamberlain’s desire to have colonial participation in a permanent advisory council 
dealing with imperial defence. Colonials serving on the council might be appointed 
for life or a term of years, might be paid salaries, and might be made Privy 
Councillors or Life Peers. According to Garvin, similar letters were sent to all the 
Australasian governors, but the replies were discouraging. Unfortunately he quotes 
no replies =a only refers to Laurier’s well-known views which he quotes not from 
the Chamberlain papers but from Buchan, Minto, 159-60. J. L. Garvin, The Life of 
Joseph Chamberlain (3 volumes, London, 1933-5), III, 629-30. The Colonial Office 
archives contain no evidence of letters to or replies from the Australasian governors. 

Under a Sydney dateline, on March 12, however, The Times reported a rumour 
that Chamberlain intended to discuss the question of “colonial defence” with the 
Australian delegates who had left for London to see the Commonwealth bill safely 
through the Westminster Parliament. A “section of the local press” at the same time 
was said to have asserted that the delegates would have no authority to discuss 


~any question other than the federation bill. The Times, March 13, 1900, 5c. 


85Memorandum of conversation with Mr. Mulock, March 22, 1900, Minto Papers, 
IV, 12-13, 
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Minto’s discussion with him} Drummond had proposed, even before 
Chamberlain’s scheme was known, to introduce in the Senate a 
resolution asking that, in view of Canada’s contributions to the war 
effort, she should of right be consulted on the terms of peace. Not 
only did Minto encourage the idea, but he tried very hard to 
pues Drummond to proceed with his resolution although he 
ew that Tupper, the leader of the Opposition, had declared against 
it. He assured Drummond that Chamberlain favoured colonial par- 
ticipation in a peace conference and that the home Government 
hoped that the larger issue of closer imperial relations would be 
ventilated. More important still, he persisted in his arguments with 
Drummond even after Laurier had warned that any discussion of 
the Drummond resolution or of the larger issues of imperial federa- 
tion would come most inopportunely in French Canada. Minto 
_ realized, in doing this, that he was going beyond the proper sphere 
“yof the governor general, and he therefore begged Drummond not 
/ to reveal that he had been trying to get a resolution before the 
Senate and thereby intervening in a purely political matter.** 
Laurier, either upon learning what Minto was — or upon 
Minto’s suggesting that Opposition leaders be consulted, objected 
most strongly to any such procedure. Quite correctly, he maintained 
that in a political question such as this he alone was the advisor of 
the imperial representative. Indeed, Laurier went so far as to say 
that he “would deprecate any hasty action in the present case, and 
that he did not want to have a Jamieson [sic] Raid in this country.” 
This was sharp language; the reference to a Jameson Raid was 
especially cutting. What Laurier doubtless meant, whether Minto 
realized it or not, was that he did not want rabid Canadian imperial 
federationists, the imperial representative, and Chamberlain to com- 
bine to force prematurely an issue which would divide French- from 
English-speaking Canadians as the Jameson Raid had divided 
Afrikanders from Britons in South Africa. Whatever Minto under- 
stood by Laurier’s reference to Jameson, he apparently concluded 
that he had played the game as far as he could, and asked Laurier 
to close the question by submitting a memorandum in reply to 
Chamberlain’s suggestions. 
It is next worth exploring whether, in spite of Chamberlain’s 
efforts to gloss over the issue, Laurier was right in fearing that the 
Imperial Government wanted to draw Canada into permanent 


—_— 36Memorandum of conversations with Laurier (March 16, 1900) and with Drum- 
mond (March 21, 1900), Minto Papers, I, 33-5, and IV, 9-10. 
87Memorandum of conversation with Laurier, Minto Papers, I, 37. 
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military commitments which would be costly. We have seen that 
Chamberlain thought that Minto’s handling of the question might 
have been inept. This was certainly unfair for it was a well-known 
fact that imperial federationists in England and in Canada hoped to 
get the colonies to assume a “fairer share” of the financial burdens 
of empire. Laurier knew this, if for no other reason than because 
Sir Charles Tupper had frequently dealt with the theme in speeches 
and in writing.** Chamberlain himself had made it clear to Laurier’ 
and the other premiers at the 1897 colonial conference that partici- 
pation in an imperial council and in the joint management of the 
affairs of the Empire would involve “some form of contribution to- 
wards the expense for objects which we shall have in common.” 
It would, therefore, have required a rare political talent indeed for 
anyone to have dissociated in Laurier’s mind the idea of drawing 
closer the bonds of empire (beginning with defence) and the idea 
of increased military expenditure for Canada. Furthermore, just 
shortly before Minto raised these delicate matters with Laurier, the 
leader of the British Empire League of Canada, Colonel Denison, 
resumed his call for improving Canada’s defences as part of an 
imperial defence plan. The year before, he had been forthright in 
asking for more expenditure. This year he did not do so directly, 
but both in the annual report of the executive committee and in 
his address to the annual meeting of the League in Ottawa on 
March 14, Denison implied that more would have to be spent on 
Canadian defences as part of a plan to strengthen imperial defences. 
At the same time he called for an imperial conference when the war 
was over in order to draw closer the ties of empire.*° 

Chamberlain proposed an imperial council that was to begin by 
discussing imperial defence. Were his objectives similar to Deni- 
son’s? We have only circumstantial evidence to answer this question, 
but it seems to be quite conclusive. The very way in which Chamber- 
lain came to make his proposals at the time he made them was such, 

88As early as December, 1899, Laurier asked the parliamentary librarian to 
assemble for his use “All the discussions which have taken place before the British 
Empire League or the late Imperial Federation League, concerning contributions of 
the Colonies to the defence of the Empire.” Laurier Papers, 40026. He cited Tupper’s 
a views o the = = b gees By a inp sradhaarg —— nym 
in Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, ed., Supplement to the Life and Letters of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart, GCMG (Toronto, 1926), 142ff.; Sir Charles Tupper, 

of Sixty Years in Canada (London, 1914), 277-98. 
39C.0. Conf. Print, Misc., no. 111, p. 3. 
*°Denison Papers, Memos, Sonali, and Press Cuttings, box for 1898-1902, no. 
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had Laurier known, as to doubly damn his suggestions. Chamberlain 
wrote to Minto asking him to sound Canadian opinion immediately 
after, and probably in consequence of, an interview with Lieutenant- 
General Sir Edward Hutton. Hutton had just been removed from 
his command of the Canadian militia at the insistence of Laurier’s 
Government because, as an enthusiastic imperially minded soldier, 
Hutton had quarreled with his political chief, Sir Frederick Borden, 
who considered him insubordinate.** Hutton was passing through 
London on his way to South Africa and talked to Chamberlain on 
March 1. He discussed his ouster from his Canadian command, 
expressed his confidence that had he fought the Canadian Govern- 
ment on the issue he might have toppled Laurier from power, and 
heard Chamberlain praise him for having sacrificed himself in order 
to keep a French Canadian as prime minister during the South 
African war emergency. Following this, Hutton passed on to military 
questions and outlined for Chamberlain a plan he had mentioned 
a few days earlier to Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for 
War. This plan, which he had been unable to carry out because he 
was forced to leave Canada, envisaged the formation of a self- 
contained Canadian militia army complete with administrative de- 
partments and all fighting arms. He thought such a scheme uniquely 
suited to Canada and the other self-governing colonies, but ad- 
vocated a militia army for the United Kingdom also. His scheme was 
designed to make it “feasible for Canada [or another colony] to 
accept a Militia system of Co-operative Defence applicable to the 
whole empire.”** 

__—Lansdowne had been favourably impressed, and Chamberlain 
was so interested in the prospect of a uniform system of imperial 
military organization that he took Hutton at once to explain his ideas 
to Arthur James Balfour, the leader of the Government in the 
Commons. Balfour, who had become deeply alarmed by what the 
war had shown about the deficiencies of Britain’s armed forces, was 
also impressed with Hutton’s ideas and confirmed the impression 
that the General had gained earlier from Lansdowne. Writing to his 
_ friend Lord Minto, Hutton reported: “It is very evident that the 
| Imperial Government are quite determined to have a consistent, and 
| properly organized military system in which the Colonies shall be 
| invited to take part at the end of the present war.”** Although the 


41Buchan, Minto, 126-31, 144-9; Penlington, “General Hutton,” passim. 
42Hutton to Minto, Feb. 27, 1900, Minto Papers, XV, 41. 
43Hutton to Minto, March 2, 1900, ibid., pp. 45-6. 
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details of Hutton’s schemes are not clear,** they would undoubtedly 
have increased the size and hence the cost of colonial defence forces 
and would have aimed at increasing the speed and effectiveness of 
colonial military assistance to the mother country in future emergen- 
cies. On March 2, the day after he talked to Hutton, Chamberlain 
wrote to Minto making his proposal of an imperial council which 
would begin by discussing defence. The coincidence is striking; 
even more striking is the fact that the first part of Chamberlain's 
letter to Minto dealt with Hutton’s dismissal, the remainder with 
his own desire to use existing imperial enthusiasm in a practical 
way.*® 

It might perhaps be — that Hutton was mistaken about 
governmental intentions. The evidence is to the contrary, however. 
The need for military reform was the topic of the hour; the Govern- 
ment, especially Lansdowne, had been subjected to a barrage of 
criticism from press and platform following the disasters of Black 
Week, and Parliament had taken up the attack in February.** March 
2, the date of Chamberlain’s letter to Minto, was also the day upon 
which the Government made public the army estimates for the 
year. These estimates, providing for mere stop-gap reforms, inspired 
little confidence, and The Times in publishing them declared that 
they contained only “makeshift devices ... which add nothing to the 
real strength of the nation.” The War Office was even accused of 
deceptive juggling of figures.” In endeavoring to defend them in a 
hostile House, the undersecretary George Wyndham showed that 
Hutton was correct in his opinion that the Government intended a 
general remaking of imperial defences with colonial participation 
after the war had been won. Wyndham, a fervent imperialist, 
realized that it was a delicate question to raise and spoke circum- 
spectly. Nevertheless, he said: “I may be sanguine, but I think it 


44Hutton explained his ideas somewhat to George Parkin in a letter dated July 19, 
1900. He seemed to want (a) general participation by citizens in the militia, 
(b) freeing of the militia from party politics, (c) careful selection and oe of 
officers, and (d) a revamped administration suited to Canadian needs. He relied on 
parallelism in organization for efficiency in imperial defence and upon increasing the 
size and efficiency of the forces of each unit, but beyond that the ties between the 
mother country and the colonies must be “ties of silk and not of steel.” He con- 
demned the “misguided people who imagine that our Colonies with their strong 
feelings of independence, and individuality can be bound by treaties and half con- 
cealed coercion.” Parkin Papers, 4264-79, in P.A.C. 

45Chamberlain to Minto, March 2, 1900, Minto Papers, XIV, 55-6. 

46Annual Register (1900), 14-23, 28-31, 37-46. 

47The Times, March 2, 1900, 9d-e. 
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is quite possible that our colonies, discovering and rejoicing in their 
new-found strength and welcoming the opportunity which is theirs, 
may play a very great part in the future evolution of the Empire, 
and will seek, not indeed to perpetuate these splendid efforts they 
have made from year to year, but to render their repetition more 
easy by adopting some kind of organization on prearranged lines.” 
He encouraged his listeners to look forward to a time when Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa would organize or perfect sizable 
militia and volunteer forces akin to forces raised at home, and tell 
off a certain portion of these forces as a! immediately available 
for imperial service.** The Times thought this “a possibility which 
the recent outbursts of enthusiasm throughout the Empire has 
raised to the rank of probability, and which tact, good feeling and 
sympathy may well convert into an accomplished fact.”** Wyndham’s 
remarks were noted as far afield as Toronto and Montreal by the 
Mail and Empire and the Montreal Gazette, though the latter 
emphasized Wyndham’s evident willingness not to solicit too 
earnestly.” 

Later in March, when it was announced that 114 commissions in 
the British army were to be offered to colonials, The Times hoped 
that this was an “earnest of some wide and far reaching plan for 
welding together in indissoluble bond the might of the British race 
throughout the world.” The Boer War had, re to this paper, 
made the United Kingdom realize for the first time “the worth of the 
resources it has to draw upon in the days of its trouble in its strong 
sons beyond the seas.” The Times sternly stated that it should be 
“a main object of our statesmen both at home and in the colonies to 
endeavour by all means in their power to make these resources 
permanently available as a recognized part of the defences of the 
Empire.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then, was undoubtedly on the right 
track in fearing that Chamberlain wished him to come to London in 
order to entangle him in expensive commitments to participate in a 
general plan of imperial defence. 

Finally, we may explore whether or not in the denouement, after 
he was obliged to abandon his hopes for an advisory council, 
Chamberlain found Laurier’s views any assistance in silencing those 
who had come to think that the time was ripe for “some great move- 


484th Hansard, LXXX, 604-5. 
49The Times, March 13, 1900, 9e. 
50Daily Mail and Empire, March 18, 1900, 1f-g; Montreal Gazette, April 3, 1900, 
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51The Times, March 22, 1900, 9c. 
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ment in the direction of Federation.” His position from the begin- 
ning had been difficult for he had to lead public opinion in the 
United Kingdom forward without frightening the colonies by seem- 
ing too eager to embrace them in federation. His technique was to 
utter fervent expressions of faith that the goal of imperial unity 
would be reached, while at the same time emphasizing that progress 
must be gradual and that Britain would not force the pace but 
rather follow the colonial lead. He made it a point, therefore, to 
admit that the colonies were “independent sister nations,” and could 
not be expected to surrender their legislative and fiscal autonomy. 
Nevertheless, it also seemed necessary to remind the colonies that 
preferences would be accepted by Britain, if at all, only as part of a 
Zollverein, and that they could have a voice in imperial affairs only 
if they assumed a fair share of responsibility. The cabinet was 
apparently induced to join the Colonial Secretary in this programme, 
for we find that Sir Michael Hicks Beach, by no means a light- 
headed federationist, felt impelled on April 19 to confess publicly 
that while complete parliamentary federation of the Empire was a 
dream, or at best a remote possibility, some progress towards federa- 
tion was possible. He was sure that there never would be a central 
body imposing a common fiscal policy and legislating in domestic 
matters, but there might develop a “common organization among 
us which might control Imperial policy as a whole, in which the 
representatives of the colonies might act in concert with a repre- 
sentative of the Imperial government, in which all of us might take 
our fair and equal share in the responsibilities of the defence of 
the Empire at large.”™ 

Having taken these steps to prepare the ground at home and to 
encourage the colonies to put forward suggestions, Chamberlain 
found that Laurier returned an absolute negative. “Public opinion,” 
meanwhile, took up the theme with a vengeance in England. 
Chamberlain’s function then became one of pouring cold water on a 
fire he had originally set out to fan. Colleagues like Lord Salisbury 
might enjoy the process, but Chamberlain did not enjoy it at all. His 
dilemma was dramatized at a banquet given by the British Empire 
League on April 30, which featured speeches by the Prince of Wales, 
by the Prime Minister, by himself, by Colonel Denison speaking 
for the colonial federationists, and by Sir Edmund Barton speaking 


524th Hansard, LXXXI, 1149-50. The term “independent sister nations” was not 
reported in the Canadian newspapers. See note 24 above. 

58The Times, April 20, 1900, 8f. This was the last speech by a cabinet minister 
before Laurier’s views were known. 
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for the Australian delegates. The main toasts of the evening were 
designed to thank the colonies for their services in the war and to 
celebrate the coming federation of Australia. It would have been 
a fine occasion for an announcement of an early meeting of colonial 
premiers to discuss peace terms, imperial defence, and the possi- 
bilities of an advisory council as a first step towards imperial federa- 
tion. Instead of a fanfare of trumpets, however, the audience heard 
a rather weak and discordant array of sounds. 

Lord Salisbury was the first to deal with the federation theme. He 
seemed to say to his audience: you may wonder why I discuss this 
at all since I am rather skeptical about the whole thing; I have no 
concrete proposal to address myself to, but I am supposed to say 
something. Having apologized thus, he indicated that he was per- 
sonally amazed and gratified with the wonderful working of Nature 
and Providence which had brought about in its own mysterious and 
inscrutable way the effective demonstration of imperial unity evi- 
denced by colonial contingents assisting the mother country in 
South Africa. He then declared that he thought that institutions 
which were due to legislative enactment “were infinitely weak com- 
pared to those which had grown up under the impulse of the 
aspirations and instincts of the people whom they concerned.” He 
therefore implored those who wanted to push imperial federation 
to hold back and await the further workings of Nature and Provi- 
dence. Colonel Denison called for an imperial conference when the 
war was over and took the occasion to remind his audience of the 
practical work the British Empire League of Canada had done and 
what it hoped to achieve. He also indicated that the United Kingdom 
would be well advised for its own defence to alter its fiscal policies 
and to take other steps to insure the raising of an adequate food 
supply for the home islands in the colonies.** It was a favorite theme 
of his, but no one took it up. 

Chamberlain had surprisingly little to say about imperial federa- 
tion. He associated himself with the remarks of Salisbury but rather 
dissociated himself from the spirit which seemed to animate them. 
He still confessed more faith than his chief in the great goal and in 
the possibilities of achieving it. He dealt mainly, however, with 
the idea that Australia had no right to weaken existing imperial ties 
by cutting off appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 

54Ibid., May 1, 1900, 6c-e. 

55Clipping from the British Australasian, May 3, 1900, in Denison ae. Deni- 
son’s scrapbook, vol. 39, p. 89. The Times, May 1, 1900, 6c, is less complete. 


56Colonel George T. Denison, The Struggle for Imperial Unity: Recollections and 
Experiences adios 1909), 274-9. 
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Council. Until the Empire had a federal council to deal with prob- 
lems of this sort, Chamberlain thought it was the right and duty of 
the United Kingdom to act as trustee of a future federation. He was 
bound, therefore, to insist that freedom to appeal should not be 
curtailed in the Australian federation bill.’ This was provocation to 
Sir Edmund Barton of Australia, who strongly asserted the Aus- 
tralian delegates’ position that the draft of the Australian federation 
bill which had been agreed upon in Australia must not be altered in 
respect to the limitation of appeals. He went on, however, to take up 
the imperial federation theme and to indicate that Lord Salisbury 
had the right attitude toward imperial federation schemes. “It 
would be dangerous to formulate proposals which acted too strongly 
as obligations and which left, perhaps, less play for a feeling of 
common patriotism,” he warned. Imperial Federation would indeed 
be a matter of slow evolution. “It might be as they [the Australians] 
went on they would have to ask the question, which the Premier of 
Canada asked, whether on all occasions and in all circumstances 
they were ready to render their assistance in the quarrels of the 
Empire. They might possibly some day make the answer if they 
were to do that, if they were to share the responsibility, they must 
have some representation. . . . But he was free to admit that to this 
time . . . the general opinion in Australia was that the time had not 
yet come for anything of the sort to be formulated.”** 

It might at first glance appear that this group of speeches would 
have sufficed to discourage imperial federationist hopes. Unfortu- 
nately that was not the case for at the very conclusion of the 
banquet itself the Duke of Devonshire, whose slow mind most 
accurately, among leading statesmen, reflected the movement of 
“public opinion,” closed the festivities by observing that in his 
opinion powerful influences were at work making for imperial unity 
and that he personally believed that “nothing but criminal neglect 
and apathy” could prevent those influences “from resulting at no 
distant date in the political as well as the social federation and unity 
of the Empire.”*° The Times was admittedly puzzled by the medley 
of words that had been spoken, but warned its readers that convivial 
gatherings attended by royalty generally dealt in superficialities 
which tantalized the listener “without throwing any light on the 
topics handled.”®° Two days afterward, Lord Rosebery, speaking at 
a gathering of Liberals assembled to honour the Australian delegates, 


51The Times, May 1, 1900, 6d. serbid. 
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permitted himself to be carried away on the wings of ardent faith. 
He was sure, he told his audience, that the spirit abroad in the 
Empire at that time, originating as it did in the common sacrifices 
of all in the war, would certainly yield some practical advance 
towards imperial unity." The Times loudly applauded his “ardent 
faith.”*? It was in this circumstance of unhappy frustration then, 
with a ducal colleague and a Liberal, imperialist earl overtrumping 
him in apparent imperial ardour, that Chamberlain wrote to Minto 
declaring that Laurier’s response to his proposals was “not very 
satisfactory.” In the event, however, he did not publicize Laurier’s 
views. To have done so would merely have advertised his own 
failure. As the war in South Africa dragged on, he simply allowed 
the imperial federation theme to fade into the background, to be 
_ revived cautiously in 1902 when the colonial premiers were present 
‘ in London for the coronation. 


61Ibid., May 3, 1900, 6c. 
62]bid., 9d. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS* 
D. J. McDoucaLL 


THE year’s publications on Commonwealth affairs are not noticeably above 
the average. Something of interest or of value will no doubt be found in most 
of these books. Taken together they range over a wide field, and they raise 
questions, if they do not always answer them, that are related in one way or 
another to the history of the Commonwealth within the century and more of its 
development. But very few of them are remarkable, either for subject-matter, 
or for the manner in which it is presented. 

A feature of the year’s output is the unusual number of books on Africa. 
That is the region which, in Lord Hailey’s phrase, is conspicuously “under the 
spotlight” at the moment. It has assumed, or it is assuming a prominent place 
in the ideological conflict which divides the world; and historians, social 
scientists, journalists, colonial officials, and others have here a good deal to 
say about its persistent and bewildering problems. There are one or two good 
books on the Union of South Africa, notable among them Mr. Pyrah’s scholarly 
account of the part played by the British government in the events leading to 
the Act of Union in 1909, and a brilliant analysis of the present situation by a 
Swedish scholar, Professor Tingsten. The most original of these books in 
respect of subject-matter is Mr. Taylor's life of Sir Roy Welensky, at once a 
record of an unusual career, and an outline history of the recently formed 
Federation of Central Africa. The most comprehensive, covering as it does the 
entire region south of the Sahara, is the collection of papers edited by Mr. 
Stillman and published under the auspices of the Harris Memorial Foundation 
in International Relations. The present situation in Kenya is discussed by Lord 
Altrincham in a somewhat discursive book which is at once a defence of his 
own policy, and a severe, at times a very angry criticism of the colonial office 
and the present government of the colony. 

There are a few outstanding books on the history of Australia. Foremost 
among them is the volume edited by Professor Greenwood, to which five other 
scholars have contributed chapters. Only less valuable is a shorter and more 
popular history by Mr. Shaw. To these there is a useful adjunct in the volume 
of documents edited by Professor Clark, the second in a series designed to 
illustrate various aspects of the national life to the end of the Second World 
War. 

Professor Greenwood’s book is in every respect the most satisfying short 
history of Australia that we possess. The multiplicity of authorship is not 
evident. A coherent plan of organization has been followed in each of the 
eight chapters; and the book not only possesses a real unity; it is marked 


*This is the twenty-fifth review article published by the Canadian Historical Review 
on this subject. For the bibliography a the article see pages 263-4. The Review 
also publishes in each issue a list of recent publications on Canada’s relations within 
the Commonwealth (see page 294). 
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throughout by a uniformly high standard of scholarship. It is indeed the first 
really mature history of Australia that has appeared in a single volume, com- 
parable in its analysis of social and political trends, and in the relation of these 
to economic changes, with Professor Hancock’s volume published twenty years 
ago. 

oThe purpose, as stated in the editor’s preface, is to record the development 
and reveal the distinctive characteristics of a changing society at each stage of 
its growth. The pattern is familiar, and the story has often been told. But there 
are significant differences here at some important points in the traditional inter- 
pretation. The gold discoveries of the 1850's, for example, no longer appear as 
the great watershed from which the turbulent stream of an aggressive 
egalitarian democracy took its rise. Much greater importance is given to the 
achievements of the preceding generation, the era of “squatter ascendancy” 
and large-scale free immigration, when the principles that were to shape the 
Australian polity were accepted and acted upon, not only by leaders in the 
principal colonies, but by the much maligned officials of the Colonial Office, 
Sir James Stephen foremost among them. The “fabulous windfall” of the 1850’s, 
bringing a sudden increase of wealth and population to two of the more im- 
portant colonies, no doubt hastened the process. But the foundations of liberal 
democracy were already laid. Its origins are to be sought, not in the ideas of 
the diggers, who were not remarkable for the wealth and originality of their 
political theories, but in the works of Bentham, Durham, and other British 
radicals. In that respect, as in many others, Australia is in fact simply “the 
precocious child of nineteenth-century Britain”; and her democratic develop- 
ment differs less from contemporary changes in other western countries than 
has often been suggested. 

In an illuminating chapter on the closing decades of the century Mr. Gollan 
relates the growth of a conscious and aggressive nationalism to the develop- 
ment of the Labour party and the tendency to extend the concept of demo- 
cracy from the political to the social sphere. It was the union of these three, 
springing from a common belief in equality of opportunity, which, in his judg- 
ment, gave form and character to the movement for federation. The Labour 
party as such played virtually no part in the actual framing of the federal 
constitution; but the philosophy which informed the movement was one of 
the decisive factors leading to union; and it was not an accident that the party 
should almost at once have assumed the prominent place in the politics of the 
Commonwealth that it has ever since held. 

The closing chapters, three of them by Professor Greenwood, relate in some 
detail the economic and political development of the present century. The 
central themes—the expansion of industry, the work of the conciliation and 
arbitration courts, the changing balance of the constitution, and Australia’s 
role in the Pacific—have all been discussed at length in essays and mono- 
graphs in the past few years. There is in consequence less here that is strikingly 
original than in some of the earlier parts of the book. But this complex develop- 
ment is related with vigour and clarity. Interest in these chapters is heightened 
by occasional character sketches, the most notable being that of the late R. M. 
Hughes, of whose statesmanship Professor Greenwood evidently holds no very 
high opinion. The specialist may find some fiaws; but as the record of the 
evolution of a society, influenced at all times by its continuing connection 
with an older civilization and the particular environment in which it grew, 
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this is an eminently successful book, one that is likely to establish itself at once 
as a standard reference. 

Mr. Shaw’s Story of Australia is a less ambitious work; but it is something 
more than a mere popular narrative of Australian history. It is intended to be 
an outline. It begins with the squalor of English prisons and the confusion 
and disorder of the penal settlement, records with skill the transition to a more 
normal type of colonial establishment, and traces the growth of these dispersed 
communities to the nation which has emerged from the double ordeal of world 
war in the present century. The interpretation is similar to that of Professor 
Greenwood and his associates. The dethronement of the diggers from their 
high station as founding fathers of Australian democracy is, evidently, an 
accepted fact. The best sections are perhaps those on political parties during 
the past sixty years, centred naturally on the Labour party, and relating in some 
detail the shifts and alliances of those groups which strove to create an effective 
opposition to advancing socialism. Like most Australian historians Mr. Shaw 
discounts the importance of socialist theory. Australian socialism he describes as 
the particular form of liberalism suited to the conditions of the country, or, at 
most, a relatively advanced form of social democracy; and he anticipates no 
change from the orderly, empirical methods by which the present position has 
been reached. The survey of national culture with which the book ends is 
severely critical; but in Australia as elsewhere the dislike of the intellectuals 
for the “complacent mediocrity” with which they are surrounded has become a 
commonplace. 

More important for the detailed study of Australian history is Professor 
Clark’s volume of select documents illustrating the growth of society and the 
changing pattern of political institutions and ideas during the half-century 
which ended with the establishment of the Commonwealth. The arrangement 
is similar to that of the first volume in the series, which was reviewed in these 
columns a few years ago.! The book is longer than its predecessor, and much 
of what is contains is more familiar, and perhaps more commonplace. The 
speeches of elected members and the leading articles of prolix journalists on 
ministerial responsibility, the ballot, or extension of the franchise are no doubt 
more important than the personal letters of convicts and emancipists. But they 
are apt to be tedious and repetitive; and the best that can be said for a good 
deal of this material is simply that it is useful. 

Professor Clark has selected his documents from a wide range of printed 
sources. No manuscript material has been included. A large number in all 
sections of the book are taken from the local press, from contemporary pam- 
phlets and broadsheets, and from the accounts of travellers, Froude, Trollope, 
and others. The section on political development, which fills almost one-half of 
the book, contains a wealth of material from official reports, from debates in 
the colonial assemblies, and from the correspondence of colonial governors 
and secretaries. It illustrates the growth of responsible government, the transfer 
of powers to the colonial governments, and the steady extension of democratic 
institutions in the more important colonies. Professor Clark points out that 
the more important political reforms were carried out mainly in two periods, 
from 1856 to 1865, and in the two decades from 1880 to the formation of the 
Commonwealth; and his documents are naturally concentrated on these periods. 


1C.H.R., XXXII (June, 1951), 146. 
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In the later period he includes some interesting material on the growth of 
organized political parties. 

The text of the Commonwealth Act is reserved for the next volume; but the 
growth of the federal movement, and the reaction of the public to the proposed 
change are illustrated in one of the most interesting and valuable sections of 
the book. It includes, in addition to various official documents, numerous 
extracts from leading journals in all the colonies and a very full selection from 
the debates in the constitutional conventions. Professor Clark’s introductions 
provide a useful guide to the history of the period. His documents will be of 
the greatest service to students and teachers who are not in a position to 
consult the more extensive sources on which he has drawn. 

The Labour party was already a power in at least one of the Australian 
colonies before the formation of the Commonwealth. Since the early years of 
the present century it has been the constant party in the federal Parliament; 
and its strength at various times has in large measure determined the alliances 
and coalitions of those groups who have opposed its policies. Mr. Crisp’s 
study of this Federal Labour party is in form precisely what the title suggests. 
It is in substance a minutely detailed account of the organization of the party 
and of the various organs through which it functions. But because of the 

sition of the party and of its influence on other groups, it is also a study 
of federal politics in a larger sense, and of the working of the parliamentary 
system in the Commonwealth. For its purpose it is probably definitive, 
although it is unlikely that opponents will accept without question the con- 
clusions concerning “rank and file supremacy,” and the essentially demo- 
cratic character of all the party’s procedures. 

For all but the enthusiasts for party machinery the wealth of detail on the 
composition and functioning of the various organs through which the party 
operates may become a little tedious. Of greater interest are the chapters on 
Parliament, on party leadership and on cabinet government and the question 
of ultimate responsibility. The central problem, it is suggested, is to reconcile 
rank and file supremacy, which may often mean trade union supremacy, with 
the national responsibility which the party must assume when elected to 
office. The conclusions are cautious. Mr. Crisp is satisfied that the Labour 
member is not a mere delegate sent to Parliament to carry out the instructions 
of the trade unions. But neither is he a representative in the sense in which 
Burke defined that term. Such a view of representation would be destructive 
of the whole system through which party discipline is maintained; and with- 
out that discipline it would be impossible to secure the objectives which are 
the raison d’étre of a labour party. Mr. Crisp is not always easy reading; but 
for those who are interested in the working of parliamentary government in a 
socialist or semi-socialist setting the book is essential. 

Mr. Horsfall’s volume on Australia deals with more recent history. It is in 
the main a survey of political and economic development since the close 
of the Second World War, written in part for prospective emigrants with the 
avowed intention of suggesting to them the possibilities of a happy and success- 
ful life in the Commonwealth. That is not to say that it is mere propaganda, 
although it clearly does not measure up to the excellence suggested by Sir 
Keith Hancock in a very brief foreword. The author has an impressive 
knowledge of every aspect of Australian life in this crowded decade; and as 
a rule he presents his material in an attractive form. It will not replace 
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Hancock’s own book, which he modestly describes as a ship beyond repair; 
but it brings the analysis of social, economic, and political conditions up to 
date, and it presents a lively picture of what has been happening since the 
shadow of war was removed. 

For those outside Australia, and intending to remain outside, the most 
interesting chapters are those on the country’s new position in international 
politics. Mr. Horsfall is himself an internationalist, strong in his support of the 
UN, keenly aware of Australia’s altered position and of the need for collective 
action to safeguard her interests, and outspoken in his criticism of any apparent 
faltering on the part of the national government. Hardly less interesting are his 
observations on the present state of the federation. The substance of sovereignty, 
in his opinion, is now lodged, as it should be, in the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth. The states are little more than anachronisms, and the sooner that fact 
is recognized the more effective will be the government of the country. These 
and similar opinions, on the future of the political parties, on present economic 
poe and on a variety of social issues may not be generally accepted by 

is countrymen. But they are put forward in a manner that will at least 
challenge attention. 

These books on Australia record the history of a society that has grown into 
unity with singularly little difficulty. For the better part of a century its 
citizens have been mee on ultimate values; and there has been no dis- 
position on the part of any important section of the community to depart from 
the democratic process for the settlement of differences that do arise, either in 
domestic affairs or in the country’s relations with other members of the 
Commonwealth. The history of that century in South Africa has followed a very 
different course, and the results, as witnessed by the present conflict, have 
been almost exactly the reverse. The century began with the ordinance which 
gave legal form to the doctrine of political equality, at least for “civilized men” 
of all races in the old Cape Colony. It ends with the Cape Colony deprived of 
its leadership, with its liberal tradition little more than a theory debated by 
academic groups, and with a British community of about one million residents 
reduced to the position of a seemingly permanent minority, incapable, despite 
the possession of great wealth and economic power, of exercising any real 
influence on political decisions that are shaping the life of the community in 
which they live. 

The present situation was analysed by Mr. Marquard a few years ago in 
his volume on the Peoples and Policies of South Africa. In The Story of South 
Africa he now relates the course of events that has led to the triumph of the 
present ruling party, and to the reversal of those policies by which men like 
Rhodes, Hofmeyr, and Botha strove to avert racial division and to create a 
truly national state out of the various elements of which it was composed. The 
early chapters, especially those on the eighteenth century, help to explain the 
outlook of the Boer farmers which led to the Great Trek and to the savage 
conflicts with the native tribes which followed. But interest centres mainly 
on the history of these communities under British rule, when for the first 
time they were fully exposed to the in‘uence of a powerful and progressive 
society whose way of life differed radically from their own. It is in the conflict 
thus engendered that Mr. Marquard finds the key to his country’s history. It 
is summed up in two decisive events: the Great Trek, essentially an effort by 
a pastoral people to preserve a form of society threatened by the new forces 
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that were gathering about them; and what is here called the “mineral trek,” 
almost wholly British in origin and execution, the portent of a way of life 
beyond the comprehension of the older community. In more fortunate circum- 
stances compromise would not have been impossible. Until the war at the end 
of the century Boer nationalism was little more than a vague sentiment. But 
the war, the peace, and the settlement which followed hardened it into a 
dogma; and not all the goodwill of Botha and Smuts on one side and of 
British leaders on the other could effect the union of which the Act of 1909 
was merely a symbol. 

On that union Mr. Marquard has some thoughtful and suggestive observa- 
tions. Its glaring weakness, the result of the hope and faith in which it was 
conceived, was the failure to make adequate provision for safeguarding the 
interests of the non-European majority. The African, he remarks, was “the 
member of the National Convention whose interests were most affected, and 
he was the one member who was not there.” In retrospect the author is led 
to question the wisdom of having created a unitary state under a virtually 
sovereign legislature, in preference to a loose federation which would have 
preserved the autonomy of the Cape Colony with its more liberal tradition on 
questions of race and colour. That has now all but disappeared. What the 
Afrikaaners lost in battle they have more than regained at the polling booths; 
and their gains appear to be permanent. The results go beyond the borders 
of the Union. Mr. Marquard believes that the example of a liberal multi- 
racial community, such as the Cape might have become, would be of in- 
estimable advantage in the solution of problems that are emerging everywhere 
in Africa today. Yet on the record it must be admitted that the guardians of 
this Cape liberal tradition have not shown any superhuman zeal in its defence. 
They have conferred great material benefits upon the country, but they have 
shown scarcely more interest than their opponents in the social and political 
problems which have resulted from increasing industrialism and racial inter- 
dependence. They are probably right in their belief that the solution proposed 
by the present government is impossible. But they have no real alternative; 
and for the foreseeable future they must be content with the role of passive 
spectators or ineffective critics, leaving power in the hands of men obsessed 
with an idea, and evidently prepared to go to almost any lengths in giving 
effect to it. 

Mr. Gibbs’s Background to Bitterness is a less impressive variant of the same 
history. The author obviously has an extensive knowledge of the subject; but 
there is little in the book to justify the publisher’s claim that this is the first 
book to give an adequate account of the events which have led to the present 
racial and political conflict in the Union. It is in fact little more than an out- 
line of the history of South Africa, with some concentration on a number of 
the more dramatic events in their past which live in the memories of the 
Afrikaner people. The Great Trek and the battles which followed are de- 
scribed at some length and with a wealth of picturesque detail, some of it 
perhaps a little too picturesque to be entirely relevant. There are some good 
character sketches, particularly those of Rhodes and Kruger; and there is a 

ood section outlining the economic changes and their effects on social relations 
uring and after the discovery of gold. Constitutional issues, on the other hand, 
are passed over with very little comment. The final chapters form an adequate, 
but not in any way a striking essay on events since 1910. The book is no 
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doubt valuable as an introduction to the subject. But it falls far short of the 
claims made for it; and for many readers the author's frequent lapses into a 
somewhat lurid form of journalism may become a little tedious. 

The period of reconstruction following the Boer War is still a subject of 
controversy. Neither the Unionists who made the peace, nor the Liberals 
under whose administration the union of the four provinces was completed, 
have ever lacked defenders. Depending upon their point of view, writers on 
the subject have described the grant of responsible government to the recently 
conquered Boer republics as a great and generous act of imperial statesmanship, 
or as a betrayal of Lord Milner and a wanton surrender of all that had been 
gained by the war. In his study of imperial policy in South Africa in these 
years Mr. Pyrah is not greatly concerned with this old controversy. His 
sympathies are probably with the Liberals. He is warm in his praise of 
Campbell-Bannerman, the one man involved in these decisions who, in his 
judgment, took his stand on high moral ground. But his book is neither 
charge nor defence. It is a sober and scholarly analysis of all the circumstances, 
in Britain and in South Africa, which determined the policies of both parties 
in these years. 

There was of course no serious difference between the two parties on the 
ultimate objective. Both were agreed that the end must be the union of the 
British and Boer communities under a free constitution. Disagreement arose 
over the method, and in particular, over the time required for the transition. 
It was a foregone conclusion that liberal statesmen who had condemned the 
war as an act of simple aggression would be prepared to restore their lost 
freedom to the defeated Boers at the first possible moment. But Mr. Pyrah’s 
evidence suggests that this was not the only, nor indeed the most important 
factor in setting the pace. The real pressure came from South Africa, more 
especially from the British community in the Transvaal, who left no doubt of 
their refusal to accept any such half-way measure as the Lyttelton Consti- 
tution. Even under a Unionist government, it is doubtful whether the grant 
could long have been delayed. It may well be argued that it ought to have 
been delayed until the British government was quite certain of the policy that 
would be adopted by these enfranchised colonies towards their non-European 
subjects; but that was a question which the two great parties tacitly agreed 
to evade. 

Some of Mr. Pyrah’s best material is on this latter subject. Believing as 
they did that the future of the country depended upon the speedy union of 
British and Boers, both parties were content to rely upon what Mr. Churchill 
called “the spirit of charity that will be kindled by union” to solve the larger 
and more difficult problem. It is suggested here that the actual union came more 
quickly than was expected by the British government; and there was no dis- 
position in any quarter to impede that process by raising embarrassing 
questions about the rights of natives and coloured people. The regrets came 
later. “If I had known,” said Lord Milner, “as well as I know now the 
extravagance of the prejudice on the part of almost all the Europeans, and not 
the Boers alone, I should never have agreed to so absolute an exclusion.” Yet 
one may inquire whether Lord Milner and many others who acted with him 
had not had ample opportunity of knowing the prevailing state of opinion on 
this subject. It would be more difficult, however, to suggest the alternative 
that might have been adopted. The risk probably had to be taken. The change 
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was in accord with the nature of the Commonwealth as it was developing. But 
it is a curious paradox that the British, who with Lord Selbourne at their head, 
eagerly furthered the union, should thereby have created a situation in which 
their descendants have become the one substantial British community in any 
self-governing country who are deprived of virtually all political power. 

The history of these years and of the stormy period which preceded them 
is told from a very different point of view in Mr. Wallis’ life of Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick. Fitz, as he was known to his contemporaries, was one of the 
dynamic figures in the life of the Transvaal during the quarter-century before 
the union of 1910. He achieved more than local fame shortly after the Jameson 
Raid by his account of the Transvaal from Within, a book which was said by 
Mr. Balfour to have changed the opinion of almost the whole British nation. 
He had taken a prominent part in the agitation among the Uitlanders, for which 
he suffered a period of imprisonment. But he applied himself thereafter, in 
company with Rhodes, to the task of healing the breach and uniting the two 
European groups. In the reconstruction after the war he played an important 
part, especially in the field of agriculture, and this remained one of his major 
interests to the end of his life. Mr. Wallis assigns him a place of the highest 
importance among those who were responsible for the form of the union. But 
he was one of the first to be disillusioned; and he very soon came to the 
opinion that real union, despite the goodwill of a few men like Smuts and 
Botha, was as far as ever from being realized. 

Fitzpatrick’s career was almost an epitome of the history of South Africa in 
these years. There were few matters of any importance in the business or 
political life of the country in which he was not involved. Like so many 
others he was overshadowed by Rhodes. But his achievements were not 
negligible; and Mr. Wallis’ biography is at once the record of a remarkable 
career, and a skilful delineation of an interesting personality. Suitable enough, 
since that was Fitz's faith, the book is written from the point of view of an 
ardent imperialist of Lord Milner’s school. It would be a better book if the 
author could persuade himself that there might be something to be said on the 
other side of the controversy. 

In The Problem of South Africa Professor Tingsten examines the present 
situation in the Union with a degree of scientific detachment that has been 
attained by very few writers on the subject. The book is based on observations 
made during a tour of the country in 1953, while Dr. Malan was still in office. 
The conclusions would apply with even greater force to the régime of his 
successor. There has been no lack of books on this subject; but Professor 
Tingsten’s work differs from most of these others in one important respect. 
There is here no passionate denunciation of the brutality and the injustice of 
the régime, no attempt to paint in lurid colours the misery and hopelessness of 
the millions who are denied the means of bettering their lot. This is a coldly 
analytical inquiry into the concepts or principles—if they can be so called— 
upon which the régime is based, and a simple, straightforward account of 
the results that are being produced. It is perhaps the most searching indictment 
of Malan’s Government that has been written; and the very restraint with which 
the inquiry is conducted and the conclusions stated makes the indictment the 
more impressive. 

What is revealed here is a Government based upon a mythology which 
takes no account of the realities of South African life and history. The sincerity 
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of most of those who support the régime is not questioned. But the dis- 
crepancy between the professed ideal of maintaining a “Christian, European 
civilization” and the reality of life as it is being lived is too patent to escape 
any but those whose minds are closed to simple facts. This widespread 
ignorance of the unpleasant implications of life in a multiracial society is 
one of the foundations upon which the leaders of the nationalist party build 
their power; and there is little indication of any effort on their part to dispel it. 
How many people believe in the possibility of apartheid cannot be determined. 
Very little is actually being achieved. The government is no doubt aware of 
the disastrous consequences that would result from any serious effort at 
segregation. But the policy can be continued, or at least it can be held forth 
as the ultimate objective, because no important group in the country has any 
alternative. Except among the small group of liberals and in one or two of 
the Christian churches, there is little more than nominal opposition. Indeed, 
Professor Tingsten concludes that the Catholic church and some communities 
in the Anglican church are the only institutions in the country where the colour 
bar in varying degrees of severity is not accepted as an unalterable principle. 

It is not only the Africans and the coloured people who are affected by this 
situation. South Africa is, in Professor Tingsten’s opinion, the only country in 
the Commonwealth where the principles of Nazism have taken a firm hold. 
For the men now in power liberalism in any form is the real evil; and they will 
adopt any means to destroy its influence wherever it appears. Whatever the 
ultimate consequences of their policy, it must be acknowledged that their 
present task is not very difficult. For all that has been said of the “Cape 
tradition,” liberalism as understood in other Western countries has never been 
a potent force among the Europeans in South Africa. In the battle with the 
narrow, fanatical nationalism that is now triumphant it has all but dis- 
appeared. It may revive and bring a more rational outlook on this complex 
situation; but for the present there are no very promising signs of such a 
revival. 

Dr. Carter’s pamphlet on South Africa is a shorter and more general survey. 
Of its kind this is a model essay. In little more than sixty pages it compresses a 
surprising amount of relevant information about the social, economic, and 
political life of the envoy racial divisions and tensions, and the immediate 
effects of the measures being carried out by the present government. The 
method is descriptive rather than analytical; but this is clearly the work of a 
skilled observer. There is no attempt to answer all the questions. The de- 
scriptions speak for themselves, none of them more plainly than that of the 
wretched condition of most of the over-crowded reserves to which the Africans 
are consigned when their labour is not required in the mines, on the railroads, 
or in other forms of industry. That is but one. The answers to other questions 
raised by the whole idea of apartheid emerge clearly enough from these few 

ges. 

The recent federation of the Central African provinces has brought into 
prominence some of the men who were responsible for this union. Among 
them, Sir Roy Welensky, the trade union leader in Northern Rhodesia, holds a 
position second only to that of Sir Godfrey Huggins. The story of his life, an 
astonishingly active and varied one, has now been told by Mr. Taylor under 
the title of The Rhodesian. The book is an authorized biography, and much 
of the material has been supplied by Welensky himself. It is a frank and 
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revealing account, not free from criticism, and less prone to flattery than are 
many biographies of the living. Apart from its interest as the record of an 
unusual career, the book has some importance for the history of the federation 
movement which forms a large part of it. 

Welensky achieved his political position in Northern Rhodesia, partly through 
his leadership of the trade union movement, partly through his successful 
campaign against the monopoly of the old Chartered Company which, until 
very recently, controlled most of the resources of the territory. His desire for 
the federation of the three provinces, or at the least for a close union with 
Southern Rhodesia, was prompted by his determination to be rid of the rule 
of the Colonial Office, with its dangerous doctrine that in the government of 
these territories the interests of the natives should be considered paramount. 
That has led to the curious and interesting spectacle of the aggressive trade 
union leader in Africa employing his very considerable powers of vituperation 
against the sentimental nonsense of socialists in Great Britain, and doing every- 
thing in his power to nullify their colonial policy. It goes without saying that 
he is not trusted by the African workers, although in common with other 
leaders of the movement for federation he has professed his adherence to the 
idea of equality of the races in the newly formed government. But he has 
achieved a prominent place and wide support among Europeans of all classes, 
and he is likely to be a figure of some importance in the federation. 

This new community, with aspirations to dominion status in the near future, 
begins its career under more favourable auspices than the Union to the south. 
But it will have the same basic problem. The Act of 1909, as Mr. Marquard 
observes, made the Union of South Africa in effect “an imperial power, with 
its colonial subjects inside its own frontiers.” The men who made that union had 
long been eloquent in the criticism of imperialism from abroad. Up to the 
present they have not made a conspicuous success in the discharge of their 
own “imperial” function. Whether the new federation will be more successful 
remains to be seen. It starts on a different principle, and its leaders will no 
doubt profit by the example of the Union. There are already signs of a more 
liberal attitude, and it is at least clear that the ideas which prevail among the 
ruling party in the Union find no place here. 

The movement for federation of the East African colonies has encountered 
greater difficulties. It has been under discussion for many years, and it has 
had the support of some of the most eminent men associated with the govern- 
ment of these territories. Lord Altrincham, who reviews the history of the 
movement in his volume on Kenya’s Opportunity has long been an unwavering 
advocate; and he repeats here the arguments which he has been urging since 
the late 1920’s when he was governor of Kenya. There have of course been 
opponents, even among the most highly placed officials in these colonies. One 
of the most important of these was Sir Donald Cameron, for many years 
governor of Tanganyika; and Lord Altrincham relates the story of their contest, 
mingled with some very frank criticism of Sir Donald and others, to whose 
opposition he attributes the loss of a great opportunity. As it is here presented 
the argument has much force. But the record of the struggle in Buganda which 
has come into the open in the past few years, reveals a powerful opposition 
among the people of that region to any such movement; and it is not certain 
that the plan could have been carried out in 1930, even with the support of 
all the local officials. 
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For the present, however, the federation of the three territories has become 
a more distant objective. The immediate problem is the government of Kenya 
itself. The solution here proposed is described as “provincial autonomy,” a 
scheme under which each of the three races, European, African, and Asian, 
would be organized as separate entities for local purposes, with each group 
electing representives to a central legislature based loosely on the federal 
principle. Lord Altrincham has no faith in what he calls “the artificial and 
imposed parliamentary system on the European model”; and he predicts the 

and complete failure of the governments now being established in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. His criticism of the Colonial Office and of the 
present government of Kenya is that they are endeavouring to establish a 
similar system in this colony, a system which, in his judgment, is not only 
alien to the traditions of the Kikuyu and other tribes, but destructive alike of 
the principle of authority, and of the essential democracy by which these 
people have governed themselves time out of mind. Other writers, with pre- 
sumably some knowledge of the subject, have recommended close co-operation 
between the Europeans and the educated leaders who are appearing among 
the Africans. Lord Altrincham dismisses this latter group as useless and 
dangerous. He places his reliance in the older leaders of the tribes, apparently 
quite confident that, despite the spread of education and the penetration of 
Western ideas, their authority will be accepted. 

This may be a possible solution, if and when the Mau Mau rebellion is 
crushed and order restored. But there are certain difficulties. For the Europeans 
it might prove satisfactory. It would be combined with a guarantee of security 
in the possession of their lands given them in a Colonial Office paper issued 
by Mr. Churchill in 1922. The area assigned to them would be fairly definite. 
In the case of the other groups, the creation of the so-called provinces is more 
difficult. There are already a great many Kikuyus and others wholly detached 
from their tribes. How these are to be incorporated in the African “province” 
is not made very clear. No territorial basis can be found for the Asians, who 
are scattered throughout the colony; but Lord Altincham is confident that 
they could be grouped so as to function as a separate entity in his plan of 
government. He asserts again and again that his scheme is in line with the 
ideas of Rhodes and Smuts on the government of African peoples; and he 
quotes these two leaders at some length. It may be so in principle. Yet the 
doubt remains whether a solution which proved fairly successful among certain 
tribes in the Cape Colony more than sixty years ago would be practicable in 
the troubled conditions of Kenya at the present time. 

It was in this same region in East Africa that Sir Charles Dundas spent 
the greater part of his career in the colonial service; and in his volume on 
African Cross-roads he presents a pleasant and informal narrative of some 
of his experiences. His service was completed before any of the present 
problems became acute. His book is therefore a record of foundations, rather 
than a discussion of the matters which vex the souls of colonial officials 
today. It consists in large part of interesting, often amusing anecdotes of the 
author’s life and work among some of the most backward tribes of the region. 
It is inter alia a sturdy defence of the now-discredited “colonialism,” and the 
progress which it records among these peoples underlines the defence. Sir 
Charles served for a time as governor of Uganda, where he established close 
and friendly relations with the present Kabaka. But he passes very lightly 
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over differences which may then have been arising, and which have since 
assumed more critical form. Indeed he seems anxious to avoid discussion of 
problems for which his successors must find a solution, but from which he is 
withdrawn. But the book will be valued as historical evidence. It contains a 
good deal of varied information about the building of a colonial régime and 
the reactions of primitive peoples to the changes being wrought in their way 
of life. As such it will be of some service to historians of the region. 

Only a few of the essays in the volume on Africa in the Modern World 
deal specifically with territories under British rule or within the Common- 
wealth. The book is a survey of conditions in the continent as a whole without 
much reference to political frontiers, or to the status of the areas dealt with. 
As might be expected in a book to which sixteen authors have contributed, 
there is some variety in the quality and interest of the material. Considered 
together, however, these essays provide a wealth of information in reasonably 
clear form about such matters as geographic and climatic conditions in the 
several regions into which the continent is divided, about economic develop- 
ment and possibilities, about the problem of land and labour under the various 
forms of government now existing, about social welfare or the lack of it, and 
similar subjects. The old problem of colonialism and its effects is frequently 
referred to; and there is evident agreement among these writers that in most 
cases rule by a European power has brought benefits which outweigh its 
disadvantages. 

The most balanced statement on this subject is in an opening paper by Lord 
Hailey. One useful paper relates the history of recent political developments 
in the Gold Coast; but its value is somewhat eens by the author's pre- 
occupation with some tedious and not very helpful sociological concepts. The 
essays on East Africa and the Union are adequate summaries of recent eco- 
nomic and social changes in these regions, with little or no reference to present 
political problems. That is in general the character of the book. It is written 
with evident reference to the present and future interests of the United States, 
but with a larger purpose as well—that of assessing what has been done, and 
what remains to be done to ensure a better future for the peoples of Africa 
and to retain the continent within the orbit of the Western powers. 

This is a book for the specialist. Mr. Meeker’s Report on Africa is written 
for a wider, and perhaps a less exacting public. The one book is concerned 
with Africa, usually with an eye to its strategic importance. The other is 
concerned with the Africans. That is not to say that Mr. Meeker has no interest 
in current political and economic problems in the countries and territories of 
which he writes. There is in his narrative a great deal on all these matters: 
on the political changes now going forward in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, on 
economic and social organization in the Belgian Congo, on the grim struggle 
being waged in South Africa, and on the troubled situation in East Africa. 
But in almost every instance he slips easily out of the discussion of political 
or economic questions into extensive and vivid descriptions of the people 
whose lives are affected by these things. That is not a defect. It is indeed the 
feature which gives his book its distinctive quality. There are occasional pas- 
sages on the history of some of these regions, and on the careers of such 
pioneers as Livingstone, Mary Kingsley, and others. But these are brief and 
incidental. The purpose is to depict the regions, and more particularly the 
peoples who inhabit them, as the author has found them. There is no common 
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type. The peoples of Africa differ as widely as do those of any area of compar- 
able size in the world. That is not an original conclusion; but it is illustrated 
here with a wealth of detail which makes it the more impressive. This is not 
the most scientific book on Africa or the Africans that has been written. But it 
is a comprehensive and unusually interesting survey of conditions as seen by 
one sympathetic observer; and as such a useful complement to the volume 
edited by Mr. Stillman. 

There have been few books of any importance during the year on the Asian 
dominions and territories. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s little volume, At the Feet 
of Gandhi, recalls a struggle that now seems a little remote. But it is a 
disappointing book, unworthy alike of the author and of his subject. Dr. Prasad 
was associated with Gandhi in many of the events here recorded; and from 
one in his position, readers might be led to expect a historical narrative of 
some importance. But there is little here that can have interest for any one 
seriously concerned about the history of these events. The old charge of direct 
British instigation of the Hindu-Muslim conflict is repeated again and again; 
and much is said of Gandhi's tireless crusade to “enlighten the people, who 
were so easily deceived by the chicanery of the government.” The book is 
obviously written for an uncritical public, possibly with a view to reviving 
a flagging interest in Gandhi's career and ideals. But it is so carelessly written 
and so badly printed that the reading of it is a labour for which there is 
very little reward. 

Mr. Kedourie’s study of England and the Middle East is a more important 
book, and one to which recent events in the Arab world have given a topical 
interest. It is a detailed analysis, based in large part on Arabic sources, of 
the change in British policy towards the Turkish Empire during and after the 
First World War. The central theme is the history of the Sykes-Picot agreement 
of 1915, a semi-secret instrument providing for the acquisition by Britain and 
France of territories in Asia to balance those which Russia was expected to 
acquire in the European parts of the Ottoman Empire. This is preceded by 
an illuminating account of British policy towards Turkey before 1914; and 
it is followed by a short history of the Shariffian movement and of the 
relations of the two great powers with this force, which they had helped to 
create, but which they were unable to control and direct as they had intended. 
The book ends with two long chapters on the difficulties of the British in 
Mesopotamia and of the French in Syria. Mr. Kedourie has some shrewd 
and interesting observations on many of the leading figures in this curious 
drama; on Sir Mark Sykes, a Disraelian Tory long recognized as the ranking 
authority in England on this region; and on T. E. Lawrence, described as a 
romantic who brought to his self-appointed task a “poverty of ideas that was 
matched only by the passion with which he pursued their realisation.” This 
is a little off the central track of Commonwealth development; but it is an 
interesting and not unimportant chapter in the history of British and of French 
imperialism. 

The chapters on Malaya and Burma in Professor Hall’s history of south- 
east Asia are perhaps of more direct interest. These countries are of course 
but a small part of the area with which the book deals; and British rule 
over them is but an incident, in the case of Burma a temporary incident, in 
a long and eventful history. Their story in these few years is in consequence 
very brief; and it is related, not in the context of the British Empire, but 
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as an integral part of the history of the whole region from China in the 
north to India in the west. It is nevertheless a valuable introduction to the 
history of these communities during the past century, supported by a great 
deal of relevant detail on constitutional and political changes, and on the 
economic and social effects of their inclusion in a world-wide empire. One 
result in Malaya was to bring that country into the forefront of world 
commerce. The figures for rubber production in the early years of the 
present century are the statistics of an industrial revolution in the midst 
of a society whose way of life was that of a very remote past; and the 
confused constitutional arrangements, the result of a variety of expedient 
measures during the preceding century, gave little help in solving the 
problems that followed. 

In both areas the conquest was piecemeal and without design. In the 
case of Burma it was unfortunate that it should have originated in India, 
and that it should have resulted in the inclusion of the country in the area 
of Indian administration. Professor Hall believes that this had the effect of 
destroying “the indigenous form of popular self-government of Burmese 
times,” and of weakening or removing foundations upon which more suitable 
forms of self-government could have been built. There are good passages 
on the working of diarchy in Burma after 1919, and on the various consti- 
tutional plans proposed for Malaya after the Second World War. In neither 
country were the British prepared for the situation created by the Japanese 
occupation and withdrawal, least of all in Malaya, where nationalism was 
a new phenomenon; and Professor Hall has some telling criticism of their 
uncertain and vacillating policies in these critical years. 

The remaining books are more difficult to classify. Mr. Miller's paper on 
Richard Jebb recalls the career of a publicist who had some influence on 
imperialist thought in England during the early years of the century. He was 
one of the first to recognize the reality of “colonial nationalism,” and his book 
on the subject, published in 1904, was the first serious attempt to persuade his 
countrymen that the evident determination of communities like Canada and 
Australia to secure a larger measure of autonomy was neither disloyal nor 
separatist, and that the idea of empire popularized by Seeley was hopelessly 
out of date. His later efforts to make the Imperial Conference a permanent 
institution acting for a united empire in matters of foreign and economic policy 
were less successful. But he clung to the idea through all his active life; and 
he kept up a running fight with Lionel Curtis and the Round Table group and 
with all others who continued to advocate imperial federation as the solution. 

Like Chamberlain and Amery he relied mainly on economic unity, “mutual 
aid in living” as he called it; and he was an ardent supporter of the campaign 
for tariff reform. But his ideas were limited. Nationalism was valid only for 
the Anglo-Saxon. Among the Irish, the French Canadians, or the Boers it 
was mere tribalism to which no concession should be made. His views on 
Indian nationalism were if anything even more uncompromising; and he 
resolutely opposed every change which even remotely encouraged the idea of 
self-government in that country. His ideas are no longer of any significance. 
But Mr. Miller’s paper throws an interesting sidelight on the imperialist debate 
in the years before the idea of the Commonwealth took firm root and English- 


men persuaded themselves that this was the objective towards which they 
had all along been striving. 
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The third volume of Mr. Amery’s political memoirs brings to a close one 
of the liveliest and most interesting series of the kind from any British states- 
man in recent years. Until the very end of the period dealt with in this volume, 
Mr. Amery was out of office. That is not to say, of course, that he took no 
part in the events which he discusses, nor that he is disposed to under-estimate 
the importance of the part which he played. But he writes here mainly as a 
critic, almost always in opposition, often in very violent opposition, to the 
ideas and policies of the men who were in office; and there are very few of 
them who escape his caustic comments. The book will be valued chiefly for 
its revelations on the inner history of the Conservative party during these 
years; but it contains a great deal that has a more direct bearing on the 
fortunes of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

During about one-half of the period covered by this volume the British 
government and Parliament were engaged in the difficult task of framing the 
new federal constitution for India, which finally reached the statute books 
in 1935. That was an issue in which Amery was deeply interested. He 
accepted without reserve the statement on dominion status for India made by 
Lord Irwin on behalf of the Government in 1929. He supported the proposed 
constitution in all its stages; and in company with Sir Samuel Hoare who 
sponsored the measure, he conducted a running fight against Churchill and 
the diehards, who were prepared to resort to any means to defeat it. He 
describes Churchill as the spokesmen of the Lancashire cotton interests, who 
were still resentful of the fiscal autonomy granted to India some years earlier; 
and he shares Hoare’s view that the protracted opposition of this group did 
much to nullify the benefits which the act might have produced. 

The other major event affecting the Commonwealth in which Amery had 
some part was the Ottawa Conference, which followed the abandonment of 
free trade in Britain. Amery was not a delegate; but he attended as a free 
lance, and by his own record played an active and not unimportant part 
behind the scences. He writes of the Conference and its results with immense 
enthusiasm. It did not accomplish all that he desired. The Commonwealth 
was still far from possessing that foundation of economic unity, without which, 
as he believed, “free association could only spell severance.” But it was at least 
a beginning, the first step towards the establishment of a “genuine economic 
liberalism,” and the rejection at long last of that fraudulent system of alleged 
free trade, against which he had been contending since his association with 
Chamberlain in the early years of the century. His presence in Ottawa was, 
he believes, regarded ak some dissatisfaction by the official British dele- 
eye “I had never realised,” he says, “how embarrassing it must have been 
or our delegates to have on the spot some one who was on more intimate 
personal terms with the dominion delegates, and who carried more weight 
with them than they did.” He bore the realization equably; and there is no 
suggestion here of any great remorse over the embarrassment which his 
presence caused, 

The later chapters of the book record Amery’s reaction to the deepening 
crisis of the late 1930’s. He has some scathing criticism of Baldwin, “the 
master of studied irrelevance,” and of those associated with him. But his 
deadliest shafts are reserved for Chamberlain; and he relates, with evident 
and justifiable satisfaction, his own part in the overthrow of the government 
in 1940. On one particular matter, the proposed restoration of the German 
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colonies, his criticism is bitter. He considers Chamberlain as indifferent alike 
to the “moral objections to handing the natives over to Hitler's mercy,” and 
to the responsibilities incurred under the mandates. “Here,” he observes, “as 
in his later dealings with the Czechs, his love of appeasement was coupled 
with a strong vein of cynicism.” 

There is no abatement of the author's immense zest for the political battle, 
nor of the vigour and incisiveness with which he chronicles it. His great 
triumph during these years was the defeat of the Chamberlain Government in 
1940; and he writes of his part in this debate with evident relish, not omitting 
the curiously inappropriate passage from Cromwell's angry denunciation of 
an offending Parliament with which he closed his speech. His subsequent 
appointment as secretary of state for India was not altogether to his liking, 
He believed that he had been “side-tracked” into an office which would 
remove him from any real share in the conduct of the war; but he accepted 
it in the hope that he —_ do something to give effect to the Act of 1935, 
and hasten the advance of a united India to full membership in the Common- 
wealth. The hope was not to be realized; but the appointment was a fitting 
conclusion to a long public life in which the affairs of the Commonwealth 
had been a constant and a major interest. 

Mr. Amery was probably the last of the disciples of Joseph Chamberlain. 
He had a genuine faith in the Commonwealth as it emerged after First World 
War. But he was never certain that voluntary association was enough; and so 
long as he was in a position to do so he laboured to create some form of 
economic union, which would under-pin the association with foundations of 
solid material interest. Mr. McCleary, who is haunted by the same fear of 
ultimate severance, attacks the problem in a different way. His book on 
Peopling the British Commonwealth reveals echoes of the imperialism, or 
more accurately perhaps, the racialism of Sir John Seeley. He does not, of 
course, believe that the dominions are any longer simply parts of England 
beyond the seas. But he is convinced that their connection with the mother 
country will endure only so long as they retain a predominantly British 
majority in their population; and it is only in such terms that he envisages the 
Commonwealth. He is alarmed by the migration of large numbers of non-British 
settlers to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand during the past decade. That 
flow cannot, of course, be stopped; but he proposes to offset its effects by 
an elaborate plan of aided emigration from the British Isles, and by the 
encouragement of migration on a larger scale from European countries to 
Britain. These last would presumably be safely absorbed in the British stock, 
and they would fill the gaps in the force required for industry and defence. 
The book is based on an extensive study of the history of emigration during 
the past century. It is intended in part for prospective emigrants, and it con- 
tains a general survey of political, economic, and social conditions in the three 
dominions and of population trends in the British parts of the Commonwealth. 
South Africa is apparently regarded as hopeless, and is omitted from the 
survey. 

These theories of racial unity are a little remote from the reality of the 
Commonwealth as revealed in Professor Mansergh’s report of the unofficial 
conference held at Lahore in March, 1954. The title, The Multi-Racial 
Commonwealth, is itself a suggestive contrast with that used by Mr. McCleary. 
The conference, organized by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, was 
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the first of the kind held in one of the Asian dominions. It was attended, not 
only by representative figures from all the dominions, but by delegates from 
Malaya, the West Indies, and the Central African Federation. The discussions 
followed a familiar pattern. They were concerned with such matters as 
the constitutional and political relations of the member states, with economic 
and financial problems, and with questions of foreign policy and defence. It 
is not surprising however, considering the locale and the personnel of the 
conference, that they should have ranged over a wider field, and that some 
time should have been given to an exchange of ideas on such matters as race 
relations and the advance of colonial territories to self-government. 

The report is of course only a summary of the preparatory papers and of 
the discussion which followed. Anonymity is an established rule in such con- 
ferences, and the reader can in consequence get little more than a general 
impression of the debates. Among the Asian delegates there was, it appears, 
some evidence of the “still unspent force of reaction against imperial rule”; 
but the discussions, even on such controversial issues as race relations, were 
conducted in a spirit of amity, with remarkably little acrimony, and with an 
evident desire on the part of most delegates to understand these problems and 
all their implications. 

The purpose of the conference, as Professor Mansergh observes, was “to 
analyse and illustrate, rather than to determine inter-Commonwealth rela- 
tions”; and it is evident from this report that there was in these discussions a 
good deal of frank and useful analysis and illustration. “The Commonwealth,” 
said Mr. Mohamed Ali in an an opening address, “possesses this dynamic 

uality: it does not stand still. Its history is a record of constant adjustment to 

ging conditions.” There is material in this report, as indeed in many of 
the books reviewed in this article, to suggest that this dynamic quality has 
not entirely disappeared. 
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THREE GULLIVERS AMONG THE TORONTO 
LILLIPUTIANS* 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Tus is probably the most subversive book ever published in Canada. And, of 
all people, a team of sociologists are responsible for it! They have set to work 
to study the social forces that make Forest Hill Village in Toronto what it is. 
Being sociologists, and not poets or novelists or prophets or historians, they tend 
to write in the usual deplorable sociological style. But, while they remain 
bland and impassive behind their mask of scientific austerity, as no poet or 
novelist or prophet or historian would do, their essential humanity keeps 
showing through. 

They are capable of wit and irony. Frequently, like Plato, they have recourse 
to metaphors and similes to explain the subtlety of some phenomenon which 
is too much for their sociological jargon; and a scientific sociologist who uses 
metaphors is, of course, headed for sociological damnation. Moreover, their 
project has led them to a rather devastating analysis of “experts,” of the educa- 
tional pundits and mental health bureaucrats who launch such projects as this. 
In fact, as they confess freely, they have been doing a good deal of analysis 
of themselves as well as of the children and parents and teachers of Forest Hill. 
They are so intelligent, and so shrewd in their judgements, that one wishes 
they had spent their student years reading Swift and Tocqueville rather than 
sociological textbooks. For then they might have produced what this book just 
fails to be, a great work of literature. 

Forest Hill Village represents the summit of achievement in Canada for all 
those worthy urban families who spend their lives toiling upward to upper- 
middle-class, upper-middle-brow status. No family can live there unless the 
father has achieved a successful career in business or the professions. Its whole 
life is built around the careers of the heads of its families. Our authors analyse 
how the Forest Hill child is prepared for this life of making a successful career. 
They examine the inner structure of the family and the functioning of the 
school system. What makes their study so enlightening is the fact that they 
themselves are well aware of other values than those of which the civilization 
of Forest Hill is the expression. But they do not reject as valueless the Forest 
Hill way of life: “Crestwood Heights emerges as a community of great 
generosities, immense and costly efforts, devoted and committed people ardently 
seeking intellectually and behaviorally a better world for themselves, their 
children, and men generally. . . . What is intended is in no way an exposé of 
a hapless community, but an illumination of the dilemmas in which modern 
Western middle-class people find themselves.” (p. 25) 

In a critical mood, however, they observe: “Highly individualistic, suc- 
cess-oriented persons, such as the Crestwood Heights family tends to produce, 


*Crestwood Heights. By Joun R. SEELEY, R. ALEXANDER Sim, and ExizaBEeTH W. 
Loostey. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 505. $6.50. 
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may be eminently suited to the business world but of limited usefulness beyond 
it” (p. 222). They point out that, in this community of big houses and smal] 
lots, nature is far removed, and that the typical family tends to be an isolated 
rootless unit in time, divorced from its earlier generations and unaware of the 
past. They refer to the religious limitations which appear to be characteristic 
of the churches that serve the community. “Neither the Protestant churches nor 
the Jewish synagogues preach a fundamental cleavage between the way of the 
world and the way of the spirit” (p. 337). In fact, while they don’t stress the 
point, it is impossible to read the book without getting an overwhelming im- 
pression of the spiritual, intellectual, and emotional impoverishment of this 
community whose economic and prestige status is so high. 

The central theme of the book is the remarkable place in the community 
occupied by the school system. The school, as they point out, has taken over 
nearly all of the responsibility for the socialization of the child which used to J 
be shared among a variety of institutions. And their study of how the growing | 
child is trained in social adjustment to meet the demands of the society in | 
which he will make his career is simply brilliant. Forest Hill, they remark, has 
grown up literally around the school, like the cathedral-centred communities 
of mediaeval Europe or the chapel-governed towns of seventeenth-century New 
England. The school is taking the place that was once occupied by the church, 
The educational “experts” (the class to which the authors themselves belong) 7 
are developing into a priesthood, all the more remarkable because it has no 7 
established system of dogma. For our authors derive a certain amount of quiet | 
amusement from contemplating the changes in educational dogma that have 
taken place in one generation—from Watson to Dewey to Freud; and they 
point out that the leading concept of the new scholastic philosophy, “maturity,” 7 
is very imperfectly defined. And, as I have already remarked, they are devas- 
tating in their account of how the “expert” is produced. But the main point, 
of the central dominating position of the school, remains. 

Because of the communal belief in education, the authors foresee a day 
when a new secular, but monolithic and all-pervasive “church” may have 
emerged, with a new society sharply bifurcated into “clergy” and “laity,” 
“distinguished by their unequal access to, and control over, the means of 
salvation” (p. 222). The Forest Hill Director of Education has already almost 
reached the status of a bishop, sitting in his episcopal palace up at the head of 
Spadina Road, supervising his deans and archdeacons and priests in the col- 
legiate and the prep schools, passing on the directives that come to him from 
the Pope in the educational Vatican down in Queen’s Park and the College of 
Cardinals in O.C.E. Apparently, also, in this new church, as in all churches, it 
is the women who are the devout believers, while the men take refuge in the 
passive resistance to which agnostics are usually limited in an age of faith 
Altogether, a terrifying picture; though I have here pointed it up rather more 
emphatically than do the authors, who still preserve some of the discretion of 
insiders. 

Personally I should have liked them to pursue their study of the civilization 
of Forest Hill still further. The Village has now been in existence for a genera- 
tion. Has anyone investigated what has become of all the children who in that 
time have passed through its ever more perfect educational system? What 
proportion of them fell by the wayside, and failed to achieve that standard 7 
successful career in Big City for which they were so carefully trained? How , 
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many revolted—the authors point out that such revolts as show themselves in 
student years don’t go very far—and turned into poets, writers, musicians, 
painters, research scientists, religious mystics? How many of them have gone 
off voyaging across strange seas of thought alone? For the one thing which 
the whole social system of Forest Hill seems designed to frustrate and stifle is 
enius. Since almost half the Village is Jewish, one would like specially to 
— what became of the young Forest Hill Jews after they grew up. One 
would take for ages that most of the first generation of Anglo-Saxon 
children, coming from families on the make, would go into business and never 
be heard of again. But the Jews have been urban dwellers for centuries, and 
neither good fortune nor catastrophe has ever prevented them from turning 
out more than their due proportion of geniuses. It would be illuminating to 
find out whether, after all the vicissitudes of Jewish history, the educational 
system of Forest Hill has finally undermined this distinctive Jewish capacity. 
But what most makes one wonder about the actual results of this educational 
system is an Appendix to this volume. After their detailed and conscientious 
study of how Forest Hill children are trained to achieve that delicate balance 
between competition and co-operation which our modern business society 
demands, our authors print in Appendix II a couple of short stories by Forest 
Hill children taken from one of the school magazines. These are interesting 
bits of writing because they show that, in addition to the research team of 
mental-health experts, some younger people have also been taking notes about 
what goes on in the Village. Intelligent children always see through their 
parents and their teachers. And this short Appendix leads at least one reader 
to feel that there may be some hope yet for the civilization of Forest Hill. 
Maybe some of its secondary-school pupils will read Crestwood Heights. 
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La Vérendrye: Fur Trader and Explorer. By Nevis M. Crouse. Ithaca; 
Cornell University Press; Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 247, 
illus. $5.00. 


La CARRIERE de Pierre de Gaultier de Varennes de La Vérendrye souléve deux 
catégories de problémes : la premiére reléve de ‘histoire économique et sociale 
et la seconde, de lhistoire des explorations. Le titre que M. Crouse a donné a 
son étude porterait 4 croire que le biographe attribue une égale importance aux 
deux aspects de son personnage, le commergant et l’explorateur. Il n’en est 
rien, cependant, et, comme il fallait s’y attendre de la part d’un auteur quia 
beaucoup travaillé 4 lhistoire des découvertes, ce livre met en lumiére le grand 
voyageur au détriment du grand marchand. 

I] ne saurait étre question ici d’examiner en détail les solutions proposées par 
M. Crouse aux « énigmes » que comportent les expéditions, les itinéraires et les 
établissements de La Vérendrye et de ses fils. Néanmoins, il est possible de 
discuter la méthode qui a présidé a l’élaboration de cet ouvrage. L’auteur a 
voulu avant tout composer un récit. D’une part, la documentation relative au 
sujet qu'il traite est pleine de trous, elle fourmille d’assertions équivoques et, 
encore que, pour l’essentiel, elle ait été publiée, elle a été éditée d'une maniére 
qui est loin d’étre uniformément satisfaisante. D’autre part, il s’en faut que 
lérudition ait débroussaillé le terrain suffisamment pour qu'il soit loisible de 
mettre sur pied une narration ou il ne faille pas, 4 chaque détour, rompre le 
fil pour indiquer une incertitude, risquer une interprétation ou, plus uniment, 
avouer son ignorance. Une reconstitution continue ne pourra pas étre valable 
avant qu'un historien doué de la préparation et des dispositions d’esprit néces- 
saires ait, une bonne fois, donné sur la Vérendrye une étude aussi claire et 
aussi mirie que celles de J. A. Williamson sur les Cabot et de J. Delanglez sur 
Jolliet. (Notons au passage que la distinction sur laquelle l’auteur insiste entre 
« Mantannes » et Mandannes ne parait pas promise 4 beaucoup de succés.) 

La faiblesse fondamentale de cet ouvrage est pourtant ailleurs. Elle consiste 
dans le peu d’attention que M. Crouse a accordé aux réalités économiques et 
sociales qui ont déterminé ou, tout au moins, conditionné les expéditions de 
La Vérendrye dans ‘Ouest. D’abord, qu’est-ce qui a mis le voyageur en route? 
L’auteur assure : « The travelers who came to visit his grandfather brought with 
them a wealth of stories, exaggerated, no doubt, of the mysterious regions far 
to the west, stories from which the boy learned of the opportunities that lay 
open out there for a man of spirit » (p. 25). Et plus loin : « While carrying on 
his business at La Gabelle, La Vérendrye had come under the spell of ad- 
venturous traders whose tales of the Far West had so stirred him during his 
boyhood » (p. 32). M. Crouse n’est pas le premier 4 esquisser cette explication. 
Un moment de réflexion montre combien elle est peu plausible. Il ne serait pas 
malaisé de trouver mieux. II suffirait de rappeler que La Vérendrye appartenait 
4 la tribu des Boucher, que ceux-ci jouérent un réle considérable dans l'Ouest 
au moment oi sa vocation se dessinait, qu’on les retrouvera, par exemple, dans 
la Compagnie des Sioux et que son protecteur, Beauharnais, s’est appliqué a se 
constituer une clientéle de commandants de postes dés son arrivée au pouvoir 
(ce sera une des causes de la violente querelle du gouverneur avec Dupuy). 
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Il conviendrait d’ajouter que, trés durement secoué par la crise de la Com- 

ie de la Colonie au début du siécle, le commerce des fourrures ne pouvait 
se rétablir, puis se maintenir que par un mouvement continuel d’expansion. 
Bien mieux que des contes d’aventuriers, ces faits et d’autres encore feraient 
comprendre comment la carriére de La Vérendrye fut lancée et aussi, point plus 
important, sur quelle voie. 

Sur quelle voie ? Celle du grand commerce. Burpee tenait La Vérendrye pour 
un explorateur d’abord. En 1928, dans cette revue, A. S. Morton s’inscrivit en 
faux contre une telle conception. M. Crouse cherche 4 concilier les positions de 
ses deux devanciers : 4 lentrendre, son héros a commencé sa carriére comme 
traitant, pour se transformer ensuite en explorateur. C’est cependant le profes- 
seur Brebner qui, en 1933, a posé la question de la fagon la plus claire : 
Thomme était-il un commergant qui se livra 4 l’exploration pour conserver son 

rivilége ou un explorateur qui s'adonna au commerce pour atteindre la mer de 
l'Ouest ? A mon avis, le premier terme de lalternative est plus vraisemblable 
que le second. Ce qui empéche les historiens d’en convenir, c’est qu’a leurs 
yeux, implicitement, la traite est vile et l’exploration, noble. Pourtant, ce ne 
serait pas dégonfler le personnage que de voir en lui ce qu'il était : un grand 
traitant. Il peut y avoir autant de mérite a travailler 4 lédification d’une 
économie qu’a faire des randonnées en pays inconnus. En 1737, dans un docu- 
ment que M. Crouse aurait eu profit 4 lire, l'intendant Hocquart soulignait la 
situation critique du commerce canadien, précisant : « ...sans les nouveaux 
établissements qui ont été faits, le commerce du castor ne se serait point 
soutenu. » Si l’auteur n’avait pas négligé ces considérations, il nous aurait livré 
un travail moins superficiel et moins incomplet. 

Des inadvertances surprenantes déparent la bibliographie. Sans reprocher a 
M. Crouse l’omission du livre d’Irene Moore, pour lequel le silence est ce qu'il 
y a de plus indulgent, on ne doit pas le féliciter d'ignorer Les Jésuites et la 
Nouvelle-France au XVIIle siécle de Rochemonteix et l’ceuvre classique d’Innis 
sur la traite des fourrures. On peut s’étonner qu'il écrive Buade au lieu de 
Buache, Marhault au lieu de Maurault, Sulté au lieu de Sulte et Groulx au lieu 
de Brouillette. Le titre du Handbook de Hodge est aussi déformé. 


Guy FREGAULT 
L'Université de Montréal 


Wilderness Christians: The Moravian Mission to the Delaware Indians. By 
Eta E. Gray, in collaboration with Lest: Ross Gray. Illustrations by 
Ciare Bice. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 354. $6.00. 


TWENTY years ago, when this reviewer first visited Kent County’s old Moravian 
church and adjacent mission house at New Fairfield, they were in a ruinous 
condition. Across the river a broken tombstone in a grove of trees was the only 
visible evidence of Fairfield, the original Moravian village on the Thames. But 
a few years later public interest was aroused, the site of Fairfield was excavated 
and made a historic park, and the buildings at New Fairfield were repaired. 
The appearance recently of Wilderness Christians marks a fitting climax to this 
work of revival. It is the fruit of extensive research by Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
among sources published and unpublished, including those in the Moravian 
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Archives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; as well as first-hand observation during 
the course of several vacation trips. 

The first section of the book (92 pages) is a well-written account of the 
activities of the Moravian missionaries during the fifty years following the settle- 
ment at Bethlehem, as they moved westward with the retreating Indians to 
Ohio and Michigan and finally to the Canadian Thames. The next section deals 
with the history of Fairfield, which is Mrs. Gray’s major interest; to it she 
devotes fully half the text of the book (170 pages). Fairfield, “Garden of the 
Lord,” was a thriving community of Christian Indians, founded in 1792, which 
served as an example for the less advanced white settlers on the river until its 
destruction by the Americans in 1813. The self-sacrificing spirit of the Moravian 
missionaries still shone bright; and Fairfield became a centre from which 
missions went out to Indiana and Ohio, as well as to the neighbouring Chip- 
pewas. New Fairfield, on the other hand, was beset with difficulties from the 
beginning in 1815, as white settlement crowded in to corrupt the Indians. 
Some of the missionaries did not exhibit the zeal of their predecessors, their 
control over their charges lessened, and the band was rent by disputes over the 
sale of timber and the surrender of lands to the government. Many of the 
Indians deserted their old teachers and joined the Methodist Church; and in 
1903 the last Moravian missionaries departed, leaving the field to their rivals. 
This less happy story, with its overtones of failure, is rather sketchily told in 
sixty-two pages. 

The general outline of this history was previously available in print, but 
Mrs. Gray has developed it, filled in the details, and made it accessible to the 
general reader. The part dealing with Fairfield is replete with information on 
the daily life and work of the missionaries and their charges, although the 
contacts with the white settlers and traders might have been dealt with more 
fully. The New Fairfield part could also have been improved by further re- 
search among sources other than Moravian, and by a less ready dismissal of 
those unfavourable to some of the later missionaries. Nevertheless the book is 
a valuable contribution to the history of the Moravian missions, as well as to 
that of the region of the lower Thames. It is well documented, but lacks a 
bibliography. Previously published maps of the villages of Fairfield and New 
Fairfield are not included among the illustrations, although they would have 
been useful. 


Frep C. HAMIL 
Wayne University 


Le Systéme scolaire de la province de Québec. V. Les Ecoles élémentaires dans 
le Bas-Canada, 1800-1836. V1. La Situation scolaire a la veille de [Union, 
1836-1840. Par Lours-PuiLipre AupET. Québec: Les Editions de lErable. 
1955; 1956. Pp. xviii, 305; xviii, 353. $3.50; $3.75. 


Tue fifth and sixth volumes of Dr. Audet’s exhaustive work on the school 
system of Quebec deal with the elementary schools of Lower Canada from 
1800 to 1836 and the educational situation in general from 1836 to 1840. The 
latter volume’s consideration of the Durham Report’s appendix on education 
is of particular interest and shows the same reasonable objectivity as the 
author's treatment of the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning 
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in previous volumes, which occasioned something of a storm in nationalist 
circles. 

In the fifth volume of the series Dr. Audet is concerned with the independent 
schools, for the most part established by the Catholic clergy and religious 
communities which opposed the Royal Institution as a state invasion of the 
Church’s rights in the field of education and as a threat to French-Canadian 
cultural survival. This opposition proved so effective that, beginning in 1824, 
new legislation was required to remedy the relative failure of the project of 
1801, which had as its object the anglicization and conversion to Protestant- 
ism of the French Canadians. The Parish Schools Act of 1824, inspired by the 
Superior of the Seminary of Quebec, authorized the fabrique (vestry) of each 
parish to establish one or more schools, which were to be supported by parish 
revenues and to be completely under the control of the fabrique. Four years 
later, new legislation, the Act to Encourage Elementary Education of 1829, 

rovided grants for existing schools, a basic salary for teachers which was to 
a supplemented by allowances for charity pupils, funds for the purchase or 
construction of schoolhouses, and provisions for the election by each parish 
seigneury, or township, of syndics who would have exclusive direction of 
schools established under this Act. Such schools were to be under the super- 
vision of the legislature, but existing schools conducted by religious com- 
munities could benefit from the provisions of the Act. In 1831 the legislature 
established a permanent Committee on Education and set up a system of school 
inspection. In 1832 it passed an act revising that of 1829. This measure pro- 
vided for state aid for the foundation of boys’ and girls’ schools in each of the 
school districts established by the Act; offered prizes for distinguished pupils; 
and laid down extensive regulations for the election of syndics, the exercise of 
their powers, and the duties of teachers. This system prevailed until 1836, 
when the Legislative Council rejected the Assembly's educational bill which 
would have further strengthened the latter's hold on education, and Lower 
Canada was then left without official educational organization until 1841. 

The sixth volume considers the educational situation during the Papineau 
Rebellion on the eve of the Union; discusses the problems of teachers, pro- 
grammes, texts, attendance, school taxes, and the extent of government as 
opposed to private support. A section is devoted to the little-known but most 
interesting effort to establish normal schools based on the best contemporary 
educational methods, on the initiative of that extraordinary New Englander, 
the Abbé John Holmes, who began his educational life as a student at Moer’s 
Indian School in Hanover, New Hampshire, and ended it as one of the founders 
of Laval University. Another section deals with the private educational societies 
in which French and English made common cause to cure the prevailing 
ignorance, while a third of the book is devoted to the Durham Report's reflec- 
tions and recommendations on education. 

Dr. Audet has made exhaustive use of the sources, particularly the Journals 
of the Assembly for the period. He is extraordinarily fair-minded about ques- 
tions which produced many ethnic and religious conflicts. His work, when 
completed, should do much to make possible the long awaited appearance of 
an objective general history of Canadian education, both French and English. 


Mason WADE 
The University of Rochester 
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Lake Erie Baron: The Story of Colonel Thomas Talbot. By Frep Covne Hamm, 


Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1955. Pp. x, 326, 
illus. $5.00. 


In this book Professor Hamil has tried to answer some of the nagging questions 
concerning Talbot which have never been satisfactorily answered. Why did 
Talbot give up a promising army career to settle in the backwoods of Upper 
Canada? Where did he get his influence? Just what kind of man was he? 

Hamil’s answer to the first question is that “perhaps failure in love and in 
political advancement both contributed. . . . The Colonel's own explanation 
for his move, given at various times, was merely that he had become attached 
to the country while on Simcoe’s staff, and that he wished to assist in its settle- 
ment and development.” This does not seem to be a full answer but possibly 
we shall never be given a more positive one. 

The second question produces a variety of answers. In his early army days, 
much of Talbot’s influence came from Lady Temple, wife of Lord Temple, 
later the Marquis of Buckingham, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1799 the 
Duke of Cumberland took a keen interest in him and in 1818, when Talbot 
was dissatisfied with the treatment he was receiving in Upper Canada, he 
found a helpful friend in Thomas Brand, a Whig member of Parliament who 
succeeded to the title of Lord Dacre. Certainly every concession which Talbot 
got in Upper Canada was ordered from above, much to the annoyance of the 
provincial officials. 

The third problem appears to have troubled the author and he manifestly 
has tried to be fair. He gives a particularly good picture of the younger Talbot 
in Ireland and as secretary and aide to Simcoe. In his later days Talbot showed 
that he had never discarded some of the habits of thought prevalent among 
the Anglo-Irish nobility of the eighteenth century, to which he belonged. “His 
early concern for the welfare of his settlers was sincere, but it was the concern 
of a benevolent despot who believed that he had a divine mandate to rule in 
the best interests of the people.” He “coveted land, wealth, and power. To 
achieve his goals he used methods that were sometimes devious, and he rode 
rough-shod over those who stood in his way; but he was never accused of 
dishonesty during many years of handling large sums of money.” (pp. 286, 
287) 

In the middle part of the volume the author gives a full account of Talbot's 
relations with his settlers and describes various important events in the history 
of the Talbot settlement. His concluding chapters tell of the troubles of Captain 
Richard Airey and his younger brother Julius in their dealings with their uncle. 

The writer seems to have used every possible source of information and 
almost certainly has given as sympathetic and as complete a picture of Talbot 
as it was possible to present. 


JAMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario 


Catholic Education and Politics in Upper Canada. By FRANKLIN A. WALKER. 


Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited. 1955. Pp. xii, 
331. $3.00. 


Wir the rise of the nation state and the development of democratic, state- 
controlled education Christians of many groups have been compelled to con- 
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sider their attitude to public and secular systems of education. Some have 
accepted state-controlled education with few qualms. Others including such 
diverse groups as Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Mennonites have resisted 
the trend. 

This volume is concerned with the development of the struggle between 
advocates of the Ontario public school system and the Roman Catholic Church 
particularly during the period of the Province of Canada, 1841-67. The body 
of the volume is concerned with the course of the controversy: the success of 
the Roman Catholics in securing recognition of the principle of separate 
schools during the 1840's; the dispute between Egerton Ryerson and Bishop 
Charbonnel in the early 1850's; the struggle over the passage of the Taché Act 
in 1855; Charbonnel’s efforts to secure its amendment; the passage of the Scott 
Act in 1863, and the place of the separate school question in the movement 
culminating in Confederation. 

This study performs a useful service in making clear the place of the separate 
school controversy and of hostility in general between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in the development of political groups in Canada in the forties and 
fifties. It throws considerable light upon the place of religious controversy in 
the disintegration of the Reform party after 1849. The author brings out the 
pressure to which the Liberal-Conservative administration was subjected by 
Bishop Charbonnel in the period 1854-8. In 1856, for instance, Charbonnel 
publicly declared four Roman Catholic members of the ministry who had not 
supported his policy in regard to separate schools as unworthy of absolution. 
The volume also describes the agitation of George Brown, the Clear Grits, and 
other Protestants against separate schools. 

The author’s sympathies are clearly with the Roman Catholics and the 
volume concludes with a forthright defence of their policy. Yet he is not 
uncritical of them and he makes an effort to be fair to the Protestants that does 
him credit. He writes of Egerton Ryerson, the real founder of the public 
school system in Upper Canada and a notable opponent of Bishop Charbonnel 
and the other Roman Catholic leaders: “The Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion was the victim of much Catholic invective in his day; it is only right to 
say now that he was a just and good man and that although he failed to 
understand or to sympathize with the Catholic view, he administered the 
separate school laws with honesty” (p. 58). The author makes it clear that 
Ryerson accepted and defended the principle of separate schools as established 
in the 1840's while resisting subsequent efforts to improve their position. Mr. 
Walker gives a fair and considered evaluation of the British Evangelical move- 
ment in the nineteenth century. He makes less effort to be fair to George 
Brown or to the modern activities of Protestant Evangelicals in Quebec and 
South America. 

The position of the Roman Catholic bishops with regard to church control of 
elementary schools was much the same as that of Bishop Strachan and many 
Anglicans. This reviewer, an Anglican, has considerable sympathy for this 
viewpoint. Public school education, despite its many advantages, poses grave 
problems for Christians of many denominations. The reluctance of the Roman 
Catholics to entrust their children to state-controlled: schools and teachers of 
other faiths is quite understandable. 


D. C. MASTERS 
Bishop's University 
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The Struggle for Responsible Government in the North-West Territories, 
1870-97. By Lewis Hersbert Tuomas. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1956. Pp. xii, 276. $5.00. 


Tue title of this volume is deceptive. Dr. Thomas has written a history of 
territorial government from its establishment in 1870 to the achievement of 
responsible government in 1897. Only toward the late 1880's, however, can 
one truly speak of the struggle for responsible government, and the author has 
contributed a great deal before he reaches that point. With the establishment 
of a Legislative Assembly in 1888 the form was established within which 
responsible government could function and through which political forces could 
operate to attain that end. In less than a decade the object had been secured. 
The emphasis throughout is on these local political forces; Dr. Thomas writes 
of western history in its own right and not as it affected eastern Canada, but 
always as they are directed or restricted by the forms prescribed and the limits 
set in Ottawa. 

The title is also suggestive. It suggests that the author writes in fine Canadian 
company and is in the best liberal tradition. What was in fact a rather rapid 
peaceful development that aroused little public interest—the constitutional issue 
does not appear to have been a feature in any election—becomes a struggle; to 
the historian in the liberal tradition it has to be a struggle. The plot seems 
ready at hand and the casting perfect: the Dominion government as the Colonial 
Office, grimly holding on to power and depriving Britons of their birthright; 
the Lieutenant-Governor as the colonial Governor, the willing or reluctant 
agent of this dated evil policy; and the hero of the drama the indomitable 
F. W. G. Haultain, who secured responsible government and then went on 
to the triumph of provincial status only to be deprived forever of the sweets of 
office. The author is clearly on the side of what is good and progressive, and 
he scarcely considers that given the absence of political leadership and the 
sparsity of the population, not to mention the element of irresponsibility in the 
demand to spend the federal grant then amounting to most of the revenue, the 
Territories may not have been ready for responsible government, even with 
very limited powers. 

Dr. Thomas justly flails the Dominion government with a heavy hand, not 
only because it opposed responsible government but more generally for a con- 
sistent failure to understand and come to grips with western problems and 
aspirations. Macdonald and his Conservative successors appear throughout in 
a bad light, while the Laurier Liberals are clearly more liberal than their pre- 
decessors—“at least the old suspicion of a responsible executive had disappeared 
with the overthrow of the Conservative régime.” It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that despite the “obtuse and stubborn resistance to reform,” the “indif- 
ference and narrow conservatism,” and the “prejudice and ignorance” of the 
Conservative administrations as judged by the author, Haultain declared in 
1896 that “the Conservatives have been trying to help the West, but the 
Liberals have done nothing, they have simply been hopeless, faithless and 
unbelieving.” Without holding a brief for the federal government it might be 
remarked that there were valid reasons for its opposition to responsible govern- 
ment, apart from the general unpreparedness of the Territories and the absence 
of agreement as to precisely what was wanted and intended. The West was 
a subject area to be exploited in a manner that demanded federal control. The 
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Governor was an extremely important officer and the whole problem of the 
divisibility of responsibility was much more serious than in the 1840's. Some 
form of dyarchy was possible, of course, but it must be admitted that the 
experiment was novel. Moreover, a responsible executive, feeling power, would 
be inclined to demand as of right what previously might have been requested 
as a concession, and federal refusal could be made to appear as an affront to 
the popular will. Local powers would be bound to increase and, as the federal 
authorities realized, provincial status would be the next step. The example of 
Manitoba might be admired in the West, but in Ottawa it was a nightmare to 
be avoided. Surely some sympathy can be extended to an administration that 
had badly weathered the disallowance squalls only to run into the Martin- 
McCarthy-Greenway hurricane just as the demands for responsible govern- 
ment arose in the Territories. 

These observations are not meant to suggest that Dr. Thomas is not fair. 
They suggest rather that he faithfully reflects two traditions in Canadian 
historiography: the western and the liberal. The book has great value; it 
contains careful scholarship, lucid writing, and quiet analysis. It is the best 
type of detailed foundation work in sectional history upon which the polished 
superstructure of Canadian history must some day rest. 


Joun T. SAYWELL 
The University of Toronto 


The Conservative Party of Canada, 1929-1949. By Joun R. Wiaiiias. Dur- 


ham, N.C.: Duke University Press [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. Pp. xiv, 
242, illus. $7.50. 


Mr. Wix.1aMs has made an honest effort to deal in a scholarly fashion with a 


subject which thus far has received but slight attention from academic writers. 
It is by no means a wholly unsuccessful effort. We are provided with much 
useful information about the Conservative party and with some interesting 
ae about its recent e and its possible future. In some respects this 
study is a creditable one which will prove helpful to others working in the 
same field. 

Nevertheless, one’s satisfaction that Mr. Williams has ventured into largely 
unexplored territory must be more than balanced by disappointment at his 
failure to take greater advantage of his opportunity. The general impression 
his book gives is one of superficiality and this results, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
from two basic mistakes he has made in approaching his subject. The first 
is that he has tried to cover more ground than can be adequately covered in 
the space at his a, to treat of too many matters over too long a period 
of time. The second is that he has chosen to present his material topically, 
instead of as a chronological narrative, and this destroys the continuity of the 
story he tells, as well as leading him into much needless, irksome, and space- 
wasting repetition. 

In saying all this one may be doing Mr. Williams the injustice of looking 
within the covers of this volume for something which he had no intention 
of writing. But certainly the title leads one to expect a history of the Con- 
servative party during three recent decades, an expectation which is encouraged 
by the opening sentences of the Preface. “This study is an attempt to describe 
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the activities and fortunes of the Conservative party of Canada from 1920 
when the party was reconstituted following the period of Union Government 
up to the party’s defeat in the election of 1949. In a sense this is a chronicle of 
decline.” Whether the history of the party during the thirty years in question 
could be truthfully presented as “a chronicle of decline” is debatable, to 
say the least, but in no real sense has Mr. Williams written such a chronicle 
nor has he given us more than a rather rudimentary description of the party's 
“activities and fortunes.” 

After an introductory chapter, somewhat pretentiously entitled “The 
Foundations of Modern Conservatism,” in which the career of the party is 
very briefly traced from its origins to 1920, the author proceeds to discuss in 
turn party leadership, national conventions, the national organization, p. 
finance, elections, the party in Parliament, and Conservative party policy. 
this in 235 pages! Almost any one or two of these topics, one would think, 
could suitably have been enlarged upon to occupy a volume of this size. As it 
is the reader is constantly tantalized by Mr. Williams’ willingness to skim 
lightly over the ground without digging down to find out what may lie below 
the surface. 

If space permitted the charges of superficiality and repetitiousness could 
be amply documented and issue taken with the many judgments and interpre- 
tations that are open to question. These are especially numerous with regard 
to the period from 1920 to 1935. However, to descend from the general to 
the particular to deal properly with such matters would require an article 
of considerable length. The conclusion cannot be avoided that a good deal 
of additional intensive research must be completed before a study as broad 
in scope as the one Mr. Williams has attempted can be satisfactorily produced. 


W. R. GraHam 
Regina College 
The University of Saskatchewan 


Canada in World Affairs, September 1951 to October 1953. By B. S. Kem- 
STEAD. With the assistance of MurreL ARMsTRONG. Issued under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 268. $3.50. 


Tus volume (number VII, and the fifth to be published) in the series of 
biennial surveys sponsored by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
is an outstanding piece of work. It achieves a successful combination of the 
scholarly, moral, and lively approaches to the problems of foreign policy. While 
Professor Keirstead has imposed an almost rigid pattern on his text he has also 
permitted himself the frequent pleasure of expressing his own opinions. He 
thus avoids the pitfall of official history, and his concluding chapter is a more 
penetrating discussion of the issues involved in a national foreign policy than 
anything of comparable length published in North America since 1945. 

In his introduction the author sketches the major conditions and changes in 
the international world during his two-year period—the “challenge” to which 
Canadian policy was a response. He then examines the various active factors 
in the formation of a Canadian foreign policy, stressing the implications of 
regionalism (both economic and “racial”) and the fear and dislike of Me- 
Carthyism, and finally describes the “principles of Canadian foreign policy.” 
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Professor Keirstead disagrees sharply with the assumption that foreign policy 
can be a “series of ad hoc decisions” taken without reference to underlying and 
fairly consistent principles or interests. The chief interest of Canada abroad, he 
argues, is a peaceful and stable world (rather than a mere combination of arms 
that might give us victory in the event of war). Yet he notes that our chief 
foreign policy assumption continued to be that the heavily armed NATO 
alliance was a necessary condition for the successful negotiation of a stable 
peace. The second objective of our policy has been the economic recovery of 
western Europe, especially Great Britain. In the particular interest of the 
prairie and maritime economies, and in the general interest of decreasing our 
excessive dependence upon the United States, this objective is given con- 
siderable emphasis. The author maintains that a third clear objective of the 
period was represented by an increasing interest in southeast Asia. This he 
traces to our concern about stemming the flow of communism there through 
bolstering the economic and political well-being of the area, and to our belief 
that the three new eastern members of the Commonwealth constitute “the first 
bridge between East and West to look as if it might bear traffic.” Although 
declaring that Canada has been a loyal and disinterested member of the United 
Nations, the author with perfect realism lists this last amongst his four cate- 
gories of basic Canadian interests. 

A separate chapter is devoted to examining the course of policy in each of 
three areas: external political relations, defence policy, economic and com- 
mercial policy. It is impossible here to compress the detail of these three well- 
ordered chapters but it is worth noting that an outstanding feature of the 
description of policy is the constant reference to the domestic sources from 
which it sprang and the external pressures which continually modified it. One 
or two points of emphasis the present reviewer would question. There can be 
no doubt that there are men in the Department of External Affairs who attach 
great importance to the Colombo Plan and our relationships with India and 

e rest of the Commonwealth; and Professor Keirstead makes a very strong 
case for Canada’s support of the Indian position on Asian affairs—particularly 
arguing the support given to the Indian Resolution which paved the way for 
a truce in Korea. But against this have to be set our docility in accepting the 
exclusion of India from the Dulles Japanese Treaty, the failure to protest the 
exclusion of Britain from the ANZUS Treaty, the attempt of our Prime Minister 
to “sell” American arming of Pakistan to New Delhi, and the colossal con- 
tinuing blunder of non-recognition of the Chinese government. The argument 
that our stand on China “probably assisted Mr. Pearson in the delicate ne- 
gotiations that brought the Korean fighting to an end” may have some validity, 
but all these considerations taken together surely leave one skeptical about our 
devotion to a Commonwealth policy in the Far East. 

Indeed, when he comes to his conclusions, Professor Keirstead is himself 
more than a little skeptical about large areas of our policy. Here he argues 
that as long as the NATO Treaty is basic to the foreign policy of the United 
States, Canada, and Britain, “Canada is spared a painful decision and through 
the machinery of NATO is able to work effectively for a strengthening of the 
British economy and a more liberal trading policy:in the United States” (is 
this really done through NATO machinery?). But although we may have been 
spared an “intolerable position,” the author notes that an undesirable answer 
has been given to a very basic policy question. The question he states thus: 
Should Canada separate herself from apparent common action with other 
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members of the Commonwealth, and strive, as America’s closest friend, to 
exercise a moderating influence an American policy? Or should Canada assist 
in forming a Commonwealth opinion on major issues, hoping thus to enhance 
her own independence and, through “conjoint representations,” to exercise a 
stronger influence on major American attitudes? Professor Keirstead says that 
we have clearly accepted the first of these propositions and implies that this 
is a mistake. He puts it this way: While there can be no common foreign policy 
for the Commonwealth on every single issue, there is yet “a common political 
tradition, a common set of moral and political values and a common habit of 
mind in the face of political problems. This common habit of mind is one of 
compromise, of negotiation, of give and take.” He argues that anything that 
will strengthen the Commonwealth habit of thought would be a contribution 
to world peace, and thus he questions “the extreme official caution in Canada 
and the sensitivity to anything that might even appear to make Canadian 
policy depend on London.” If, he says, the choice is between making common 
cause with London, New Delhi, or Colombo and becoming “a satellite of the 
United States,” it should be easy to see where the danger lies. 


KENNETH MCNAvUGHT 
United College, Winnipeg 


A Bibliography of the Prairie Provinces to 1953. By Bruce BRaDEN PEEL. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xx, 680. $10.00. 


Mr. Peet has produced, with much devoted labour, a priceless tool for all 
students of prairie history and literature, and a fascinating compilation through 
which to browse. It would be a knowledgeable reader indeed who would not 
find, in repeated dips into the 2769 items in English, French and other 


languages of western Canadian settlers, many that were new. This reviewer 
is moved to say that this is not to be regarded as just a reference work to be 
consulted in a library. No student or collector will ever regret its price in the 
pleasure of having it upon his desk. 

Such a compilation is, of course, a task which is ended only by the practical 
need to publish. New items will continue to come; some are already in the 
Sellers Collection of the University of Manitoba. And it is of course a challenge 
to the reviewer to see whether he can suggest additions. The decision to 
restrict the work to books and pamphlets is understandable. Among these this 
reviewer missed, and does not think marginal to the regional centre of choice, 
“that agricultural arc resting on the international boundary,” John Palliser’s 
Solitary Rambles of a Hunter in the Prairies (London, 1853), Charles Marshall’s 
The Canadian Dominion (London, 1871) which has interesting chapters on 
the West, and Lorin Blodget’s The Climatology of North America (Phila- 
delphia, 1856). This last little known, but once much quoted work, did a 
great deal to spread the conviction that the Prairie Northwest was habitable 
and cultivable. Accuracy would also require the citation of T. J. Oleson, a 
western Canadian historian, as author of two volumes of Saga Islendinga i 
Vesturheimi. One may also question the citation of Charles Arkoll Boulton 
on page 121; fifteen variations of the second name have been listed. This 
reviewer is reasonably sure it is Arkell. If we are to follow Miss Madge 
Wolfenden’s lead and seek to distinguish the often confused Alexander Beggs, 
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we must still be certain which is indeed which. That cited in item 430 is in 
fact the elder, not the younger. 

The plan of the work is admirable in design and in execution. It consists 
of the bibliography proper of 2769 titles, plus some insertions, a subject index 
of 23 major divisions, well chosen and sub-divided, and an author index with 
biographical notes. It is this organization which makes the work such an 
efficient tool and pleasant to use. The format is good. The electrotypic repro- 
duction is uniform, with few blemishes. The book lies well on the desk or in 
the hand. The editorial standards are of the highest quality, such as are now 
expected of the University of Toronto Press. 


W. L. Morton 
The University of Manitoba 


An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England. By Peter Hunter Biam. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited]. 1956. Pp. xvi, 382, illus. $5.00. 


Most teachers of English history have long felt the need of something less 
solid than F. M. Stenton’s Oxford History, but better informed than, say, 
Winston Churchill, to guide themselves and their students through the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Mr. Blair's book will meet this need. It is a scholarly piece of 
work, based on university lectures; and while seemingly written from the 
standpoint of a literary man, it is not neglectful of political and social matters. 
Its chief faults are a somewhat pedestrian style, a rather thin treatment of 
events after the tenth century, and, to probe a little deeper, a lack of depth 
and of dynamism. 

This last failing is one shared with far too many recent histories, and 
deserves a little further examination. It arises, perhaps, from a lack of concern 
for the structure (or better, Gestalt) of history. The mood is descriptive, easily 
arrested by the appearances of things rather than their inner workings and 
developments. A few examples may serve to clarify this point. First, it is 
remarkable how analysis of such serious problems as the state of the church 
in the eleventh century, or the nature of kingship, is undertaken in terms of the 
external detail of church art or coronation ritual: the outer form being mis- 
taken for the inner meaning. Secondly, the vital social forms of the day, for 
example, village and comitatus, are touched on only as aspects of literary and 
place-name studies, or in connexion with the technicalities of hidation. Thirdly, 
the descriptive approach seems accountable for such outrageous omissions as 
the problems of law, bookland and laenland, and thegnage. Finally, as has 
already been suggested, the great crisis of the eleventh century is barely 
examined, so that the fundamental problem of vitality versus decadence is 
obscured. 

In spite of these criticisms, Mr. Blair's book will be a very welcome addition 
to the shelves of libraries for teachers, students and general readers. The 
scholarship is convincing, and the unpretentious style begets confidence. It is, 
moreover, entirely lacking in demeaning scepticism. There is never any doubt 
that we are contemplating the initial phases of an important civilization. 


M. R. PowicKkE 
The University of Toronto 
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England under the Tudors. By G. R. Erton. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
[Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited]. 1955. Pp. xii, 504. $4.25, 

The Tudors. By CunistorpHER Morris. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd. [Toronto; 
Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited.] 1955. Pp. 202, illus. $4.50. 

The Elizabethan Age: The Expansion of Elizabethan England. By A. L. 
Rowse. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited]. 1955. Pp. xiv, 450. $5.75. 


TueEsE three books, all written by distinguished scholars and ranging widely 
in the Tudor field, vary greatly in purpose and in viewpoint. Mr. Christopher 
Morris’s The Tudors is the least pretentious of the three since it covers the 
entire Tudor period in less than 200 pages. His work is, however, the result 
of years of teaching Tudor history and of familiarity with its sources, and its 
very brevity imposes a selectivity on its author which lays emphasis on his 
own ideas and interests. This combined with a cultivated urbanity and a 
pleasant prose style will make the book enjoyable reading to many who have 
no specialized interest in the period. 

Mr. G. R. Elton presents us with a more substantial account in his England 
under the Tudors, which replaces the Innes volume in the old Oman History 
of England. In view of the number of general histories of the Tudor period 
already available the announcement of this further volume sounded un- 
propitious, but a reading should quickly dispel any doubts. In the reviewer's 
opinion it surpasses all previous surveys of the period, and will presumably 
become a standard university text for many years. Indeed, the danger may be 
that the young student will be so impressed by Mr. Elton’s lucid and judicial 
presentation that he will be tempted to consider it unnecessary to go any 
further. 

Dr. A. L. Rowse’s The Expansion of Elizabethan England, the second volume 
of his Elizabethan Age, is the most ambitious of the books under consideration 
and has perhaps the best claim to originality. In his first volume Mr. Rowse 
gave us a portrait of English society in the Elizabethan age, while in this 
he presents its expansion, first in the British Isles and thence overseas. This 
is all part of England becoming a world power and consequently the second 
half of the volume is devoted to the armed struggle carried on in Ireland, on 
the Continent, and on the high seas. Chapters on the Scottish borderland, 
Cornwall, and Wales make skilful use of original sources to re-create the 
atmosphere of these less well-known parts of the Kingdom. The author is less 
happy in dealing with “Oceanic Voyages” since it is impossible to avoid a 
well-worn path when he covers the topic in one chapter. Ireland receives three 
chapters but here he relies more on secondary authorities than he does in 
dealing with the other Celtic fringes. 

All three authors are firm believers in the role of the individual in history. 
Mr. Morris chooses to explore the Tudor period through the personalities of 
its sovereigns as did Conyers Read twenty years ago in a book with a 
similar title. He is perhaps most successful in bringing to life Henry VII 
and Edward VI, which in itself is no mean achievement. He reproduces some 
less familiar portraits of the first Tudor and a life-like death mask that suggest 
that there was an element of caricature in the famous Flemish portrait of 
the thin-lipped Henry peering at posterity over high Mongolian cheek bones, 
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while of Henry’s grandson he claims it is arguable that “potentially Edward 
was the ablest of all the Tudors.” He hits a happy balance in dealing with 
Elizabeth and properly stresses the importance of taking the time element into 
consideration in studying her reign. 

Mr. Rowse is an unqualified admirer of Elizabeth whose patriotism and 
secular outlook he finds particularly congenial. He has little patience with 
her critics and will admit only two shortcomings in her policy, her failure 
to deploy her full resources against Spain after the armada victory and her 
earlier hesitation in Ireland. Mr. Rowse’s whole approach to history is bio- 
graphical. He delights to dip into family records and from this material to 
build up the topic with which he is dealing. His method is impressionistic 
rather than photographic, an approach with obvious artistic merits, but one 
which raises difficulties from the viewpoint of conventional historical writing. 

Mr. Elton also has his hero, Thomas Cromwell, whom he sees as the key 
figure in Tudor history. The work of Elizabeth and the Cecils he finds to be 
but the fulfilment of Cromwell’s Tudor Revolution. The one flaw in an 
otherwise very well-balanced work seems to be in the exaggeration of this 
thesis. 

Every historian must write from a point of view, but surely this is to be 
distinguished from mere prejudice which treats conflicting views with contempt 
regardless of their title to respect. Emotion may be an important element in 
creative writing, but the historian should be on his guard lest it run away 
with him. On this count Dr. Rowse is the least successful of the three his- 
torians under consideration. There are numerous examples of his prejudices 
in this as in his previous volume (Mary “incomprehensibly, preferred priests 
to sailors”; apostolic succession is a “silly subject”; an Irish bishop “sensibly 
apostatized. . . . The world would be a pleasanter place . . . for a few more 
such: humans take their absurd convictions too seriously’—to cite but a few). 
Since they are so obvious, sometimes amusing, they may perhaps be dis- 
counted as idiosyncrasies, as are his parenthetical asides, more appropriate to 
the spoken than to the written word. Yet they do detract from a work that in 
some respects has such scholarly and artistic merits. Mr. Morris is more urbane 
but even he occasionally slips in this respect as when he writes in connection 
with Cranmer’s Prayer Book that its “cadences rolled on sonorously until in 
1928 the well of English undefiled was poisoned by a clique of clergymen and 
the Anglican church-goer lost his birthright of listening to great prose” (p. 122) 
or when he talks of “the obvious intentions of the Founder of Christianity” in 
connection with the Anglican settlement (“obvious” would seem to be the 
last adjective to use in connection with the doctrinal disputes of the sixteenth 
century). 

All three historians write in varying degrees in the patriotic vein and show 
justifiable pride in the achievements of Englishmen in this extraordinary 
century, but Mr. Rowse’s patriotism sometimes leads him into adopting a 
double standard. He is shocked at the “black treachery” of the Spaniards at 
San Juan de Ulua and frequently castigates the Spaniards for their pre- 
dilection to massacre and assassination, but he takes similar incidents (or 
worse) as a matter of course in Ireland, where by his own account Sir 
Richard Bingham “massacred every man, woman and child—just over a 
1000” at Ardnarea (p. 115) and a few years later in 1588 put to the sword 
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700 or 800 shipwrecked Spaniards (p. 280). Of the former incident he 
writes: “That settled their hash, however; henceforward there was comparative 
peace in Connaught.” 

The Rowse and Morris volumes are liberally illustrated, the selections in 
the latter being of particular interest. The price and the format of Elton’s 
volume preclude illustration other than a few sketch maps, but it has an 
excellent select bibliography with judicious comments that will be of valuable 
assistance to the student. Mattingly’s Catherine of Aragon and Friedman’s 
Anne Boleyn are surprisingly overlooked, while R. B. Merriman’s Life and 
Letters of Thomas Cromwell are studiously ignored since his prospective 
biographer bluntly writes that “there is no life of Cromwell worth mentioning.” 


J. B. ConACHER 
The University of Toronto 


SHORTER NOTICES 


First in the West: The Story of Henry Kelsey, Discoverer of Canadian Prairies. 
By James W. Wuittans. Edmonton, Alberta: Applied Art Products, Ltd. 
1955. Pp. 175, map. $3.50 (cloth), $2.00 (paper). 


Tus book is the work of an enthusiast. The Reverend James W. Whillans was 
a Presbyterian minister who devoted the last years of his life (he died before 
this book was printed) to trying to ascertain the route that Henry Kelsey 
followed on his epoch-making journey to the Canadian prairies in 1690-1, 
a subject that had baffled most previous students of the Kelsey papers. 

It should be said at once that Mr. Whillans was not a professional historian, 
and that his critical assessment of historical evidence leaves sometimes some- 
thing to be desired. But he devoted to his problem almost inexhaustible energy, 
and it would not be surprising if later investigators, following in his footsteps, 
found some of his conclusions to be correct, or probable. It would seem 
probable, for example, that his identification of Kelsey’s “Deering’s Point” with 
The Pas is correct. 

Mr. Whillans’s argument is made clearer by five sketch-maps which trace 
Kelsey's journeys in meticulous detail—detail so meticulous that one wonders 
whether his guesses may not frequently be wrong. But the task he set himself 
was worth doing. 


W. S. WALLACE 
Toronto 


American and Canadian Viewpoints. By Dennis H. Wronc. Prepared for the 
Canada-United States Committee on Education. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education. 1955. Pp. viii, 63. $1.00. 


Tus pamphlet was prepared by Professor Wrong for the Canada-United States 
Committee on Education. Its purpose is “to present briefly for the general 
reader some of the main conclusions of scholars who have studied the national 
value-systems of Americans and Canadians.” The author's method was to write 
ten brief essays on American and Canadian attitudes toward such things as 
marriage and the family, religion, social class, government, law, and inter- 
national affairs. In each essay he summarizes recent writing on American at- 
titudes, then discusses the ways in which English-speaking Canadians share or 
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reject those attitudes, and finally the special attitudes of French-speaking 
Canadians. 

The degree of compression required to “cover” this immense field is very 
great indeed—with the result that there is a large number of controversial 
generalizations. For this there is compensation in the 111 references to 
authorities substantiating the summarization of the author. It raises the 
question, however, whether the “general reader” will really be reached by a 
technique which implies the necessity of extensive further reading in mono- 
graphs and articles. 

Whatever questions may be raised about the breadth of its appeal, this 
pamphlet is certainly of interest to teachers and will probably help many 
to organize their thinking as well as to pursue the reference material. In this 
reviewer's opinion the pamphlet underlines more definitely the basic differ- 
ences between Americans and Canadians than many comparable discussions 
have done—and yet Professor Wrong remarks that “Canadians are often 
inclined to spend an inordinate amount of time and intellectual energy in 
attempting to pinpoint both real and imagined differences between themselves 
and Americans.” 


KENNETH McNaAvuGHT 
United College, Winnipeg 


The Struggle for the Indian Stream Territory. By RoceR HamMiLton Brown. 


Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve University Press. 1955. Pp. X, 104, maps. 
$3.00. 


Tus volume, covering the period 1796-1842, describes a curious chapter in 
the history of the American frontier and of Canadian-American relations. Prior 
to 1842 the Indian Stream country, in what is now northern New Hampshire, 
was in dispute between Great Britain and the United States and there was some 
uncertainty among Americans as to whether it came under the jurisdiction 
of New Hampshire. 

The first “struggle” for control of the territory was between two American 
land companies both of which had dubious claims based upon Indian treaties. 
In the 1820's a group of settlers became exasperated with the land companies, 
which had done little to develop the territory, and organized a committee to 
defend and further their interests. In 1832, led by Luther Parker and David 
Mitchell, they set up the Republic of Indian Stream which adopted a consti- 
tution similar in language to that of the United States, although more 
oligarchic in its government. Since the area had long been a haven for un- 
desirable characters and since New Hampshire did not recognize the Republic, 
it had a brief and hectic career. In 1835 the Republic appealed to the 
Canadian authorities for protection against “invasions” from New Hampshire. 
The Earl of Gosford insisted that Canadian jurisdiction must be maintained 
in the territory. A series of exciting episodes followed. Legal officers repre- 
senting Canada and New Hampshire respectively made arrests in the territory; 
a posse from New Hampshire crossed the border and kidnapped the magistrate 
at Hereford, Lower Canada. Finally the Republic was occupied in November, 
1835, by a small detachment of the New Hampshire militia. Most of the 
settlers capitulated and swore allegiance to New Hampshire. Seven years 
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later the territory was awarded to the United States by the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty. 

Me Brown’s account of these events is straightforward and lucid but rather 
bald. It is unfortunate that with this stirring tale at his disposal he did not 
develop it with more imagination and colour. Perhaps Mr. Brown, making 
greater use of the arts of the story teller, might produce an expanded and 
more fascinating account of the Indian Stream controversy. 


D. C. MasTERS 
Bishop's University 


Up the Proof Line: The Story of a Rural Community. Compiled for Douc.as 
B. WeEpon, M.C., of Prospect Farms, by Frep LANpon and Oro MILLER, 


with a foreword by ArrHur KR. Forp. London, Ont.: D. B. Weldon, 1955. 
Pp. vi, 85. 


Tue village of Arva, just north of London on the Proof Line Road (King’s 
Highway no. 4), has been used by Messrs. Landon and Miller “as a sort of 
centre” around which to weave some of the history of London Township. The 
result is an entertaining little book dealing chiefly with the early settlers and 
pioneer days, although some events, such as the murders described in chapter 
vi, occurred in the late nineteenth century. There are no footnotes, and no 
bibliography, but it is evident that the authors have relied on printed 
material, accessible local records, and traditions. One wishes that it had been 
possible to consult the pertinent records in the Provincial and Dominion 
Archives, and in the office of the Surveyor General in Toronto, so that a much 
more extensive and complete history of the township could have been written. 

The authors express surprise (p. 6) to find the name “London” on a map of 
1808, indicating a town at the forks of the Thames long before the village 
came into being. The explanation, of course, is that various books, even some 
published before 1800, had informed the public that Simcoe had selected the 
site for his future capital to be called London, and map-makers accordingly 
indicated it on their maps. There are a few factual errors, such as that of con- 
fusing Edward Green of Pine Grove Farm with his son John Green (pp. 44-5), 
but in general the book fulfils its purpose. The publisher is to be commended 
for making available to his neighbours a useful account of the township history. 


Frep C. HAMIL 
Wayne University 


Les Cahiers des Dix, no 20. Montréal: Les Dix. 1955. Pp. 245, illus. 


Société fort sympathique de notables qu’unit un commun attachement a la 
chose historique, les Dix n'ont plus besoin de présentation. Bon an, mal an, 
ils ont toujours publié leurs Cahiers depuis 1935. Une phrase de la préface 
du vingtiéme numéro indique quel sentiment de histoire conservent ces 
continuateurs d’Aegidius Fauteux et d’E.-Z. Massicotte : « Sauf deux ou trois 
chapitres qui sont des synthéses plutét que des trouvailles, les autres apportent 
du nouveau. » Loin d’opposer la synthése au progrés des connaissances, les 
historiens d’aujourd’hui, un peu partout dans le monde, estiment que la 
trouvaille n’a de sens que lorsqu’elle peut s’intégrer dans un ensemble cohérent : 
cest la la véritable mesure de sa valeur. 
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Reproduire le sommaire du dernier Cahier des Dix serait oiseux. Retenons-en 
plutét les études les plus remarquables. Celle de M. Jacques Rousseau sur 
« LOrigine et l’évolution du mot esquimau » tranche, par son excellence, sur 
le reste des contributions. M. Raymond Douville a choisi un beau sujet : « La 
Dictature de la famille Le Neuf. » Il aurait pu le traiter de maniére 4 fournir 
des éléments importants a histoire sociale des débuts du Canada. Pour cela, 
il est vrai, il lui edt fallu se dégager des limites de la petite histoire et reviser 
Tidée de colonisation que, fidéle 4 une tradition malheureusement fautive, il 
réduit 4 la notion de colonisation agricole. M. Antoine Roy aborde un 
probléme d’un vif intérét : ce que lisaient les Canadiens avant la conquéte. 
Faut-il croire que la question n’ait pas avancé depuis vingt-six ans, alors que 
auteur présentait 4 Paris un mémoire de doctorat d’Université intitulé Les 
Lettres, les sciences et les arts au Canada sous le régime frangais ? A voir les 
notes au bas des pages de son article, on dirait que |’érudition n’a rien acquis 
aprés 1930. Des recherches aux archives du Séminaire de Québec auraient 
permis 4 M. Roy d’enrichir sa documentation. Digne de mention aussi, parce 
quon y peut glaner quelques précisions sur les affaires, les habitudes et méme 
les moeurs de marchands canadiens aux XVIIe et XVIIle siécles, notons enfin 
la brave étude, trés bien écrite, de M. Jean Bruchési, « De la maison Soulard 
a Thétel Chevalier » . M. Gérard Malchelosse a préparé, 4 Vordinaire, un 
bon index. 


Guy FREGAULT 
L'Université de Montréal 


La Constitution Canadienne. Par Nort Dorion. Institut Social Populaire, no 
480. Montreal: Editions Bellarmin. Sept-Oct. 1955. Pp. 31. 25¢. 


Tus is a short commentary on the history and nature of the Canadian consti- 
tution designed to prove that Confederation was a compact after all. Bourassa 
is regarded at one point as an “incontestable authority,” disallowance was to 
be exercised by the Governor-General on behalf of the Imperial government 
(and thus since 1926 the power has no raison détre), the Watson-Haldane 
interpretation is treated in a quasi-religious manner, and the Supreme Court 
: Canada emerges as the “most dangerous instrument of centralization that 
ere is. 


Joun T. SAYWELL 
The University of Toronto 


Atlantic Canada. By Mirtam Cuapin. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. viii, 
179. $3.50. 


Tuts is a most entertaining little book, scarcely of lasting significance but very 
intriguing from the contemporary point of view. More than anywhere else it 
should be read in the Maritime Provinces, for Maritimers have rarely been able 
to look to the problems of their region as a whole or to see the fundamental 
factors that have been responsible for the relative decline of the Atlantic 
community. Furthermore Mrs. Chapin has entered upon the realm of what has 
been the unprintable. Local personalities and local pomposities are described 
in a frank and engaging manner. If Mrs. Chapin were a Maritimer herself 
she might be charged with grave dereliction of responsibility. 
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Much of it must not be taken too seriously. Scholars will shudder at certain 
inaccuracies: “The Loyalists came in both before and after the American 
Revolution” (p. 30). The author is determined to be pungent and nearly 
always succeeds: “Nova Scotia contemplates its navel” (p. 82) or “The 
Kingdom of Madawaska is composed of hunks of Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Maine .. .” (p. 91). There are no affectations of elegance. 

Yet books that are of value as entertainment need not lack seriousness. Mrs, 
Chapin perceives the two apparently contradictory elements that explain the 
divided minds of citizens of the Atlantic Provinces, the parochialism of the 
individual communities and the internationalism of their frontiers, both sea- 
ward and landward. She solidly explains the reasons that impel new hopes for 
this neglected region of Canada. The book may be of especial significance at 
the present time in view of the recent challenge of the Prime Minister, who 
has asked for ideas to enable the Government of Canada to render assistance, 


W. S. MacNutr 
The University of New Brunswick 


Bank of Canada Operations, 1935-54. By E. P. Neureip. Canadian Studies 
in Economics, V. W. Biapen, Editor, 5. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1955. Pp. x, 221. $3.75. 


Tue literature concerning Canadian financial institutions is distressingly scanty. 
In this study Mr. Neufeld has attempted to fill one of the more prominent 
gaps. The establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935 was an outstanding 
event in the development of Canadian monetary and fiscal machinery. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how the swiftly changing problems of depression, war, and 
reconstruction over the past twenty years could have been dealt with without 
the aid of a competent central bank. 

As the title indicates, the main purpose of the study is to describe the 
operations of the Bank in relation to the particular circumstances which have 
existed from time to time. In the course of this analysis the author discusses 
the techniques which the Bank employs, the factors which it must take into 
account, the limitations under which it must function, and the extent to which 
it has been able to attain its objectives. At the outset there were a number 
of difficulties which hampered the smooth functioning of a central bank in 
Canada. Mr. Neufeld describes the modest manner in which the Bank began 
and the efforts it has made to improve the environment in which it has to 
work. During this process the Bank acquired a growing moral influence and 
authority in the financial community. It is now a firmly established and vital 
part of the nation’s central economic institutions. The evolution of the Bank's 
relationship to the government is a useful feature of the study. 

Mr. Neufeld’s essay is succinct, precise, and closely supported with statistical 
material. Consequently the book contains a valuable collection of the relevant 
facts. However, Mr. Neufeld has stuck very closely to his subject and has not 
attempted to portray the operations of the Bank in the broader economic setting. 
This remains to be done. 

Joun Deutscu 
The University of British Columbia 





GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The Canap1AN Historica Review presents herewith its twenty- 
ninth annual list of graduate theses which are in course of prepara- 
tion or have recently been completed. Included in the list are titles 
not only in Canadian history but also in such related subjects as 
Canada’s external relations, Canadian economics, law, and geography, 
and a selection of historical titles which bear indirectly rather than 
directly on Canadian history. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the os co-operation 
which we have received from a large number of universities through- 
out the Commonwealth, the United States, and Canada, in the com- 
pilation of this information. We shall be very grateful to have 
mistakes or omissions drawn to our attention. 


Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 


Bruce ADKINSON, A.B. Pomona College 1943; A.M. Princeton 1948. The British 
Commonwealth in southeast Asia. Princeton. 

D. Aucuux, B. A. Queen’s 1946; B.L.S. McGill 1947; M. A. Michigan 1949. Charles 
de Beauharnois, 1726-47. Toronto. 

Howarp K. AMMERMAN, B.S. Kentucky 1941; M.A. Chicago 1950. Canadian de- 
valuation, 1949. Chicago. 

D. G. ANcLIN, B.A. Toronto 1948; B.A. Oxford 1950. Canadian policy towards 

international institutions 1939-50. Oxford. 

SaMueEL H. Barnes, B. A. Tulane 1952; M.A. Duke 1954. The ideology of organized 
labor in Canada. Duke. 

Mitton F. Baver, B.A. Western Ontario 1947; M.A. Toronto 1949. The Credit Union 
movement in the province of Quebec. Chicago. 

R. N. Beattie, B.A. British Columbia 1939; M.A. Toronto 1946. The Grand Trunk 
Railway to 1867. Toronto. 

M. C. Beck, B.A. St. John’s, Brooklyn, 1982; M.A. 1940; Ph.D. 1954. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway controversy, 1950-3. St. John’s, Brooklyn. 

Rusen Cart BELLaN, B.A. Manitoba 1938; M.A. Toronto 1941. The development of 
Winnipeg as a metropolitan centre. Columbia. 

Frank JOHN BoLanp, B.A. Toronto 1938; M.A. Detroit 1948; Ph.D. Ottawa 1955. 
me of the Basilian Fathers in establishing St. Michael’s College in Toronto. 

wa. 

D. Bousquet, B.A. Montreal 1948; M.A. 1951; Ph.D. 1953. Commonwealth history 
since 1887. Cambridge. 

W. F. Bowker, B.A. Abente 1930; LL.B. 1932; LL.M. Minnesota 1953. The Supreme 
Court of Canada. Yale. 

CHANDLER Bracpon, B.A. Cambridge 1921; M.A. 1934. Canadian reactions to the 
foreign policy of the United States in the period 1935-41. Rochester. 

Sister M. Teresa Avia Burke, B.A. New Rochelle 1940; M.A. Columbia 1947. An 
historical analysis of the Canadian Cabinet. Columbia. 

K. J. Caste, B.A. Sydney 1950; M.A. 1952; B.A. Cambridge 1954. The development 
of university education in the British Empire, 1815-80. Cambridge. 
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Martin Ciancy, Ph.B. Marquette 1941; LL.B. 1943; M.A. Georgetown 1949; Ph.D, 
1952. Rules of warfare observed by American military forces in the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812. Georgetown. 


Lovett C. Crank, B.A. Queen’s 1949; M.A. 1950. The eclipse of Canadian Con. 
servatism, 1891-1901. Toronto. 

Dororny P. Ciarke, Ph.D. London 1953. The attitude of the Colonial Office towards 
the working of responsible government. London. 

Rupotpx Swayne Comstock, A.B. Kent State University 1951. The St. Lawrence 
Seaways project. Ohio State. 

G. Ramsay Cook, B.A. Queen’s 1954; M.A. 1956. Political ideas of J. W. Dafoe, 
Toronto. 

P. G. Cornet, B.A. Toronto 1940; M.A. 1948; Ph.D. 1955. The alignment of political 
parties in the united province of Canada. Toronto. 

Harry SHERMAN Crowe, B.A. Manitoba 1947; M.A. Toronto 1948. The State and 
economic life in Canada. Columbia. 

R. STANLEY CumMmMinc, B.A. Dalhousie; M.A. McGill. The timber trade between Great 
Britain and the Canadian Maritime Provinces, 1809-54. Dalhousie. 

R. C. Daron, B.A. Bethel College 1949; M.A. Minnesota 1950. The political influ- 
ence of the Orange Order in Canada. Minnesota. 

Grant R. Davy, B.A. Western Ontario; M.A. Fletcher School. Canadian policy on 
disarmament 1945-55. Fletcher School. 

W. F. Dawson, B.A. Toronto 1952; M.A. Queen’s 1953. The development of pro- 
cedure in the House of Commons in Canada. Oxford. 

E. G. Drake, B.A. Saskatchewan 1950; M.A. 1951. Walter Scott’s career as Premier 
of Saskatchewan, 1905-16. Toronto. 

Witut1aM Matcotm DrumMmonp, B.A. Queen’s 1923; M.A. Toronto 1924; A.M. 
Harvard 1951. Agriculture in Newfoundland. Harvard. 

Craic Duncan, B.A. University of New Zealand 1948; M.A. 1950; Ph.D. Ohio State 
1955. The Saskatchewan river basin, Canada: A geographical appraisal of the 
water resources. Ohio State. 

STANLEY W. Dzrusan, B.S. United States Military Academy 1939; A.M. Columbia 
1949; Ph.D. 1955. United States—Canadian military co-operation. Columbia. 

W. J. Eccixs, B.A. McGill 1949; M.A. 1951. Frontenac and New France, 1672-98. 
McGill. 

Joun K. Farre.t, B.A. Western Ontario 1947; M.A. 1949; Ph.D. Ottawa 1955. The 
history of the Negro community in Chatham, Ontario, 1787-1865. Ottawa. 
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The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de [Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
Il. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Bayuess, Josepu E., and Bay.ess, Estee, in collaboration with Mio M. Quaire. 
River of Destiny: The St. Marys. Detroit: Wayne University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 
$28, illus. $4.75. An interesting account of the river from its mission and fur- 
trading days to its present-day international and industrial importance. Part u 
recounts the local history of the region “with recollections of persons, places, and 
events.” 

Canadian Labour. Vol. I, no. 1. Ottawa: Canadian Labour Congress. April, 1956. 
Pp. 104. $3.00 a year, 30¢ a copy. Monthly. The official journal of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. Articles of a historical nature are listed separately. 

Doren, Ray. Venturing to Canada, London: C. Johnson. 1955. Pp. 244. 

InxsteR, T. H. Canadas Mineral Wealth (Contemporary Review, no. 1083, March, 
1956, 153-6). The author's experiences as a miner from 1921 on, when “the 
Canadian North was being cracked open.” 

LeBourpais, D. M. Canada’s Century. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
1956. Pp. x, 214, illus. $5.00. A revised edition of Mr. LeBourdais’ 1951 book which 
surveys Canada’s natural resources. 

McCook, JaMEs. Pow-Wow (Beaver, outfit 287, summer, 1956, 34-7). Anecdotes 
related by Indian treaty commissioners, and military officers, on the loquacity of 
the Indians. 

Pamir, Davm. Le Canada actuel: cet inconnu (Synthése, X (112), 1955, 104-13). 
A survey of the history of Canada. 

Royal Bank of Canada. Canada’s Memorials. Monthly Letter, XXXVII (4). Montreal. 
April, 1956. Pp. 4. 

SETTERINGTON, EartHa G. Seals, Devices and Coats of Arms of Canadian Banks 
(Canadian Banker, LXIII (1), spring, 1956, 66-76). 
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(3) New France 


BuewrteE, Marie C. Kateri of the Mohawks. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
[Toronto: Ryerson Press]. 1954. Pp. xiv, 192. $3.75. The life of a converted Mohawk 
girl who found refuge in Canada at the Caughnawaga mission in the seventeenth 
century. 

Jury, os, and Jury, Ersre MacLeop. Saint Louis: Huron Indian Village and 
Jesuit Mission Site. Museum Bulletin, no. 10. London: University of Western 
Ontario Museum of Indian Archaeology. 1955. Pp. 76, illus. $1.00. A joint report 
on the 1951-3 excavations, with an account of the capture of the village in 1649. 

Lamainc, A. A., ed. The Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne, from June, 1754 
to Dec. 1756. Pittsburgh: Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
1955. $2.00. French and English on opposite pages. 

Leper, Lawrence H., ed. The Livingston Indian Records 1666-1723. Gettysburg: 
Pennsylvania Historical Association. 1956. Pp. 240, illus. $5.00. A study of Iroquois 
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Prieur, G. O. Francois Gendron: The First Physician of Old Huronia (Calgary 
Associate Clinic Historical Bulletin, XXI (1), May, 1956, 1-7). A brief outline 
of the life of the first surgeon of Fort Ste Marie with excerpts from a work on his 
experiences, published in 1660. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


MacLrop, MarcaretT ARNETT. Dickson the Liberator ( Beaver, outfit 287, summer, 
1956, 4-7). The unsuccessful attempt, in 1887, of “General” James Dickson to 
recruit Red River buffalo hunters for his Army of Liberation. 

Ross, ALEXANDER, edited by KeNNeTH A. Spautpinc. The Fur Hunters of the Far 

West. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press [Toronto: Burns and MacKEachern]. 
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1956. Pp. 328, illus., maps. $6.75. A new edition, based on the original manuscript 
of Ross's journal, first published in London in 1855. 

Sace, W. N. New Caledonia: Siberia of the Fur Trade (Beaver, outfit 287, summer, 
1956, 24-9). Why the interior of British Columbia was viewed with favour by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company before 1821 but later was regarded as a “Naboth’s 
vineyard. 

cna Guenn. Poltroons and Patriots: A Popular Account of the War of 1812. Two 
vols. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart 
Ltd.]. 1954. Pp. 812. $11.00. 

——— Tecumseh: Vision of Glory. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. [To- 
ronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1956. Pp. 399. $5.75. 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Cronin, Fercus. The Rumour That Killed a General (Maclean’s, LXIX (10), May 
12, 1956, 24-5, 42-50). The controversy surrounding Canadian participation in 
the battle of Mons. 

Hopkins, E. R. Parliamentary Reform, 1956 (Canadian Banker, LXIII (1), s ring, 
1956, 20-35). A review of Canadian parliamentary practice in the light of “the 
most important set of procedural reforms since Confederation”—those adopted in 
the 1955 session. 

SHELDON, MicHAEL. Telephone Service across Canada (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LII (1), Jan., 1956, 2-23). The extension of telephone service, from 
1876 until the present. 

Wismer, Lestre E. The Trades and Labor Congress (Canadian Labour, I (1), 
April, 1956, 21-5, 57). A review of the background and development of the 
Congress since its founding in 1873. 








IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Bank of Nova Scotia. Canada’s First Chartered Bank. Monthly Review. Toronto. 
May, 1956. Pp. 4. An examination of the events and circumstances surrounding the 
establishment of the Bank of New Brunswick in 1820. 

Birp, Wit R. Off-Trail in Nova Scotia. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 
$14. $4.00. 

Cowarp, Ex.masetH Ruccies. Bridgetown, Nova Scotia: Its History to 1900. 
Bridgetown: The author. 1955. Pp. vi, 253, illus. $3.75 paper, $5.50 cloth. 

De Carx, Rosert. L’Acadie: deux siécles d’épreuves et de relévement (France 
Amérique, 1955, nos 10-12, 167-8). 

Fercusson, Cuartes B. Charles Fenerty: The Life and Achievement of a Native of 
Sackville, Halifax County, N.S. Halifax: Book Room, Chronicle Bldg., 1955. Pp. 15. 
50¢. Biography of Charles Fenerty, who discovered a process for making paper 
from ground wood pulp. 

KENNEDY, Howarp. Newfoundland’s Future (United Empire, XLVII (2), March- 
April, 1956, 63-5). 

Murpny, Micuaet P. When the West Wanted to Secede (Atlantic Guardian, XIII 
(4), April, 1956, 8-10, 25-6). The unsuccessful petition in 1890 of the “French 
Shore” of Newfoundland to secede to the Dominion. 

Nova Scotia, Public Archives. Journal or Diary of James Boutineau Francklin. 
Introduction by D. C. Harvey. Bulletin, no. 11. Halifax. 1956. Pp. iv, 82. “Bein 
a day by day account of the weather, arrival and departure of the Falmouth an 
other packets, vital statistics and other items of interest to the social circle in which 
he moved—kept in the Farmer’s Almanack for the years 1825-32 inclusive.” 

Pant, Henry. Early Banking in Nova Scotia (Canadian Banker, LXIII (1), spring, 

1956, 92-7). 
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PatrersoN, Frank Harris. John Patterson, the Founder of Pictou Town, by His 
Great-grandson. Truro, N.S.: Truro Printing & Publishing Co. 1955. Pp. 110. 
$3.00 cloth, $2.00 paper. 

Prince Edward Island Historical Society. Historic Highlights of Prince Edward 
Island. Charlottetown. 1955. Pp. 127, illus. $1.50. Twenty articles broadcast from 
Charlottetown. Can be obtained from Mrs. William Brehaut, Secretary, Society, 115 
Rochford St., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Rowe, P. A. The Newfoundland Experiment (New Commonwealth, XXXI (3), 
Feb. 6, 1956, 115-18). The progress of Newfoundland in the last six years towards 
industrialization. 

St. Andrews Curling Club. One Hundredth Anniversary: Historical Record. St. John, 
N.B. 1955. Pp. 26, illus. $1.00 to members. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Bamey, P. J. M. The Geography of Settlement in Stanstead Township, Province of 
ss (Geography, XLI (1), Jan., 1956, 39-48). The nature of settlement and 


e difficulties encountered in the pioneer period. 

Cottice STe-MARIE DE BEAucE, QUE. ‘ain Collége Ste-Marie de 
Beauce, 1855-1955. Ste-Marie de Beauce, Qué. 1955. Pp. 195, illus. $2.00. 

Duquette, Carson W. Gentle People: Gatineau Story. Ottawa: The author, 152 
Bayswater Ave. 1955. Pp. 72, 78. $1.25. Text in English and French. History of 
the town of Gatineau, Quebec. 

McGee, J.-C. Le Bureau des Statistiques de Québec (Culture, XVII (2), juin, 
1956, 177-82). Its history and organization. 

Potvin, DaMasE. Comment des explorateurs et des chasseurs meurent de faim dans 
les foréts les plus giboyeuses de l’Amérique du Nord (Information médicale et 
paramédicale, VIII, 15 (19 juin 1956), 8-9). “L’héroisme de certains de nos 
naturalistes dans nos bois québécois.” 

Le Rapport Tremblay: sommaire. Institut Social Populaire, no. 484. Montréal: Les 
Editions Bellarmin. Mai-juin 1956. Pp. 32. 25 sous. Le texte du sommaire du 
Rapport de la Commission royale denquéte sur les problémes constitutionnels. 

Roy, Lion. Registres et archives de paroisses (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-frangaise, VII (1), janv. 1956, 8-12). 

St-Narcisse, Qué., Comité d’organisation des fétes du centenaire. Album-souvenir, 
St-Narcisse de Champlain, 1804-1854-1954. St-Narcisse, Qué. 1954. Pp. 96, illus. 
$2.00. 


(8) The Province of Ontario 

Brett, K. B. Ontario Handwoven Textiles: An Introduction to Handweaving in 
Ontario in the Nineteenth Century. Toronto: Royal Ontario Museum. 1956. Pp. 18, 
plates 10. $1.00. 

—— County, Centennial Committee. Centennial, 1854-1954, the County of 
Wellington. Fergus, Ont.: J. F. Beattie, Woolwich St. 1954. Pp. 28, illus. 35¢. 

Du, CHartes W. Wings over Ontario (Canadian Geographical Journal, LII (2), 
Feb., 1956, 42-63). The history of the Ontario Provincial Air Service. 

McLeop, Duncan. Ingersoll’s Running Out of Cheese (Maclean’s Magazine, LXIX 
(9), April 28, 1956, 30, 79-82). The history of Ingersoll’s cheese industry. 

Quaire, Mito Mitton. The Yankees Capture York. Detroit: Wayne University Press. 
1955. Pp. vi, 37. $1.00. “Re-examination of American conduct during the burning 
of York in 1813.” 

SHOEMAKER, ALFRED L. Pennsylvania Dutch Canada (Dutchman, VII (4), spring, 
1956, 9-13). A story with photographs of western Qntario’s Pennsylvania Dutc 
settlements. 

Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. Report, 1952/53—1954/55. Ottawa. 

1955. Pp. 66. 25¢. Annual reports, 1952-5, combined in one issue. Available from 

Mrs. C. S. Blue, 66 Renfrew Ave., Ottawa. 
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Crenar, THoMas A. Silver Creek District in the Early Days. Winnipeg: Privately 
ero 1955. Private distribution only. Prepared for the Manitoba Historical 
ociety. 
Deloraine, Man. History of Deloraine and District, 1880-1955. Deloraine, Man. 1955, 
Pp. 74, illus. $1.00. Available from the Deloraine Chamber of Commerce. 

Denny, Sir Cecm.. Animals of the Early West (Alberta Historical Review, IV (2), 
spring, 1956, 23-28). A description of animal life on the prairies by an original 
member of the North-West Mounted Police who went to Alberta in 1874. 

Edmonton Journal, Jubilee Edition. Sept. 1, 1955. Pp. 150, illus. 5¢ 

Ewers, Joun C. The North West Trade Gun (Alberta Historical Review, IV (2), 
spring, 1956, 3-9). An account of the arming of the Indians of the northern Great 
Plains. 

Kemp, H.S.M. Northern Trader. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1956. Pp. 253. $3.50, 
An account of a life spent in the nearer North—the bush country of Saskatchewan. 
The author joined the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1911. 

LAPLANTE, RopotpHe. Un Grand Patriote franco-albertian n’est plus (Vie frangaise, 
X, 1956, 205-12). Paul-Emile Poirier, avocat, d’Edmonton. 

LinvEL, WALTER Jacosson. The Saskatchewan Icelanders: A Strand of the Canadian 
Fabric. Foreword by Georce W. Smpson. Winnipeg: The author. 1955. Pp. 363, 
illus. $4.00. “This book is published to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of the 
Province of Saskatchewan.” 

McBeats, Mrs. B. and Gasriet, V., eds. Quill Lake History: Saskatchewan Golden 
Jubilee, 1905-55. Quill Lake, Sask.: Quill Lake School. 1955. Pp. 47. 75¢. A tribute 
to the community and its founders. 

Manitoba Pageant. Winnipeg: Manitoba Historical Society. April, 1956. Pp. 14. $1.00 
a sd for adults, 35¢ for children, 25¢ a copy. Fall, Winter, Spring. A new 
pu ato by the Manitoba Historical Society directed especially towards young 


e. 
Rem, A. N. Urban Municipalities in the North-West Territories: Their Development 


and Machinery of Government (Saskatchewan History, IX (2), spring, 1956, 
41-62). The part played by local government in the territorial period of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

Ross, Donatp. The Athabasca Brigade (Alberta Historical Review, IV (2), spring, 
1956, 10-16, 21). The diary of a chief trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
“describing the ordeals of a fur brigade in 1874.” 

Tyre, Rosert. Saskatchewan Turns to Industry (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
LII (6), June, 1956, 218-31). The changes that have occurred in the Saskatchewan 
economy, especially since World War II. 

Wonvers, Wmu1uM C. R ions of War and Oil on Edmonton, Alberta 
Annals of the Association of American anes XLVI (2), June, 1956, 282). 
Abstract of a paper presented at the 52nd annual meeting of the Association of 
American Geographers, Montreal, April 1-5, 1956. 

Wricat, J. F. C. Saskatchewan: The History of a Province. Illustrated by A. W. 
Davey. Research assistant, ALEXANDER Ross. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart 
Limited. 1955. Pp. xiv, 292. $5.00. See C.H.R., Dec., 1955, p. 358. 

Zastow, Morais. Alberta’s Story. Toronto: Grolier Society. 1955. Pp. 12. Free. A 
salute to Alberta in its golden jubilee year. 

See also Canadiana 1956, Feb.-March, PP. 95-104, for a list of publications in 
Saskatchewan celebrating the Golden Jubilee of the province. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Famuey, MarcareT. Westward with Music (New Frontiers, V (2), summer, 1956, 
41-5). The adventures of a party of settlers travelling to the gold fields of the 
Cariboo in 1862. 
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Lerrcu, ADELAwE. Forgotten Camp-Fires on the Columbia (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LIT (6), June, 1956, 252-5). A brief illustrated account of Boat Encamp- 
ment, a point of transshipment in fur-trading days. 

McKetvig, B. A. Colonel Ebey’s Head (Beaver, outfit 287, summer, 1956, 43-5). 
“An illuminating insight into the constant vigilance that had to be maintained . . . 
by the traders among the war-like tribesmen of the North Pacific Coast.” 

——— Pageant of B.C.: Glimpses into the Romantic Development of Canada’s Far 
Western Province. Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited. 1955. Pp. xi, 263, 
illus. $4.00. 

Tuck, Esme. A Brief History of Pouce Coupé Village and District, British Columbia. 
Illustrated by Grace Wetcu. Pouce Coupé, B. C. 1954. Pp. ii, 28. $1.00. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ARCHAMBAULT, JEAN. Mgr Stéphane Cété, P.D., V.G. Sudbury: La Société historique 
du Nouvel-Ontario, Collége du Sacré-Cceur. Documents historiques, no 30. 1955. 
Pp. 48. Biography of the echetes of the college. 

CAMBELL, MARJORIE FREEMAN. The Hamilton General Hospital: School of Nursing, 
1890-1955. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. xii, 172. $4.50. 

Ciay, MarcaretT. The British Columbia Library Association (Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, XII (5), April, 1956, 194-7). A brief history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Maneux, ArtHur. Sur l’ceuvre de Louis-Philippe Audet (Revue de [Université 
Laval, X (7), mars, 1956, 626-32). With special emphasis on M. Audet’s series 
Le Systéme scolaire de la province de Québec. 

Pairs, CHARLES E. Public Secondary Education in Canada. Toronto: W. J. 
Gage & Co. Ltd. 1956. Pp. 87. $1.50. Essays, originally delivered under the Quance 
Lectureship in Canadian Education, which trace the history of secondary edu- 
cation in Canada from the days when it was exclusive until the present. 

Stevenson, Douvcias A. A History of Fonthill Public Library: Prepared in Celebra- 
tion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Its Opening on 2 Feb. 1853. Fonthill: 
Fonthill Public Library Board. 1953. Pp. 25, illus. $1.00. 

Tuomas, HartLEY Munro. UWO Contingent COTC: The History of the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps at the University of Western Ontario. London: University 
of Western Ontario. 1956. Pp. 422. $2.50. 

Victoria, B.C. Craigflower School, 1855-1955. 1955. Pp. 12. Available from the 
Principal, Craigflower School, Victoria. 

Watxer, BERNAL Ernest. Public Secondary Education in Alberta: Organization 
and Curriculum, 1889-1951. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms. 1955. $3.90. 
A Stanford University thesis, 1955. 

Waker, Franxiin A. Catholic Education and Politics in Upper Canada. Toronto: 
J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited. Pp. xii, 331. $3.00. See p. 272. 

Watiace, WiLLIAM Stewart. Report on the Experiment in Nursing Education of 
the Atkinson School of Nursing, the Toronto Western Hospital, 1950-55. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. iii, 24., illus. $1.00. 


VL RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Avsert, A.-G. Le Cinquantenaire de l’arrivée des Dominicains 4 Québec (Revue 
Dominicaine, LXII (1), mai 1956, 194-7). A brief outline of the establishment 
of the Order in Canada. 

Frericus, Natatie H. History of Trinity Church, Ottawa, 1876-1956. Ottawa: 
Trinity Church. 1956. Pp. i, 20 (mimeo.). 35¢. 

Jounston, ANcus AnTHony. A Scottish Bishop in New Scotland: The Right 
Reverend William Fraser, Second Vicar Apostolic of ‘Nova Scotia, First Bishop of 
Halifax and First Bishop of Arichat (Innes Review, VI (2), 1955, 107-24). Reviews 
the history of the early French and Scottish Catholic settlement in Nova Scotia and 

the life of William Fraser. 
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Leary, Joun P., ed. I Lift My Lamp: Jesuits in America, Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 383, illus. $4.75. Partial contents: L. E. Haven, “Memoir 
of a Martyr: Father Isaac Jogues”; C. A. Wollesen, “A Stranger in the Hall of 
Fame: Father James Marquette.” 

LeSace, J. L. St. Patrick’s Church Centennial, 1855-1955. Ottawa. 1955. Pp. 44, 
illus. $1.00. Obtainable from the Very Rev. Canon J. L. LeSage, St. Patrick’s 
Church, 281 Nepean St., Ottawa. 

MERCIER, om. Les Fondateurs de lEglise canadienne et T'Acadie. Montréal; 
Comité des Fondateurs de l’Eglise canadienne. 1955. Pp. 20. 15¢. Written on the 
occasion of the Bicentenary of Acadia. 

Morin, A. Le Clergé de l'Archdiocése de Saint-Germain de Rimouski, 1902-55, 
Rimouski, Qué. 1955. Pp. 460, illus. $5.25. 

Prerce, R. J. Rev. John Gough Brick [1836-1897] (Alberta Historical Review, IV 
(2), spring, 1956, 17-21. The story of “a key person in the development of the 
Anglican Church and of the whole rural economy of northern Alberta.” 

Tiers-Ordre dominicain. Centenaire célébre @ St-Hyacinthe, le 27 juin 1954. Québec. 
1954. Pp. 39, illus. 50¢. 

TruveL, Marcet. La Conquéte fait disparaitre le Chapitre (Revue de [Université 
Laval, X (8), avril 1956, 683-706). 


VIL GENEALOGY 


Aucer, RoLanp-J. Le Riche — généalogique aux archives judiciares de Montréal 
(Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (1), janv. 1956, 
13-18). 

BERGERON, ADRIEN. Deux Grandes Familles acadiennes de Québec: les Bergeron et 
les Hébert (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (2), 
avril 1956, 101-12). 

CHAMPAGNE, ANT. Catherine Annennontak (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-francaise, VII (2), avril 1956, 114-19). 

Desyarpins, Georces. Notes supplémentaires sur Antoine Roy-Desjardins (Mémoires 
de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (1), janv. 1956, 21-30). 

Doucet, Mme Louts-JoserH. Généalogie de Gerlaise-Desjarlais (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (2), avril 1956, 77-91). 

Pacé, Lucren. Livre généalogique de la famille Pagé. Coteau-du-Lac, Qué.: The 
author, Les Clercs de Saint-Viateur. 1955. Pp. ix, 94, illus. $15.00. 

PuyMEGE, MauRICcE-LEO p’ARMAGNAC DEL Cer. Les Vieux Noms de la France de 
TOuest et les familles dorigine francaise au dela des mers. Avant-propos du comte 
Rosert p Harcourt. Paris: A “La Vieille France.” 1954. 7000 fr. Les noms des 
familles d’origine frangaise fixées au Canada aux 17e et 18e siécles. A obtenir de 
Yauteur, 12 rue Caumartin, Paris (9e). 

Roguesrune, R. La Rogue ve. Roberval, sa généalogie, son pére et le procés du 
Maréchal de Gié, le portrait de Chantilly (R.H.A.F., IX, (2), sept. 1955, 157-75). 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Beckwirn, Joun. Canadian Recordings: A Discography (Canadian Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin, XII (5), April, 1956, 182-3). Listing recordings of Canadian folk 
music and recordings by Canadian nna. 

BroMtey, J. S., and Goopwin, A., eds. A Select List of Works on Europe and 
Europe Overseas, 1715-1815. Edited for the Oxford Eighteenth Century Group. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1956. Pp. xiv, 
132. $1.15. 

Canada, Public Archives. Report for the Years 1953-1954. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 
1956. Pp. 39. 

Canadian Jewish Congress, Bureau of Social and Economic Research. Canadian 

Jewish Archives. Vol. 1, no. 2. June, 1956. Pp. 23. Devoted to the publication of 
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transcripts of historical material relating to the early history of the Jewish com- 
munity in Canada. 

CorrivAuLT, CLaupe. Collection de Papiers de l’Amirauté de Honfleur aux Archives 
de la Province (B.R.H., LXII (1), janv.-fév.-mars 1956, 7-15). 

McDermott, JoHN Francis. Etudes récentes sur lhistoire culturelle du pays des 
Illinois, 1930-55 (R.H.A.F., IX (4), mars 1956, 512-22). Writings dealing with 
the French era and remains in Illinois. 

Peet, Bruce. Alberta Imprints before 1900 (Alberta Historical Review, III (3), 
summer, 1955, 41-6). 

Racicot, PauL-EMiLe. Nos Romans de 1954 ( Relations, no 176, aodt 1955, 214-16). 

Tuomas, Lewis H. Provincial Archives in Canada (American Archivist, XVIII (4), 
Oct., 1955, 343-7). 


Ix. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


Artur, Eric. See How Home Has Changed (Canadian Homes and Gardens, XXXII 
(10), Oct., 1955, 9-10, 84-5). Domestic architecture in Canada during the last 
fifty years. 

BacHERT, Gérarp. Le Sentiment religieux dans le roman canadien-francais (Revue 
de Université Laval, IX (10), juin 1955, 868-86; X (1), sept. 1955, 41-61). 

Beattie, Earte. The Man They Called “Sam Slick” (Imperial Oil Review, XXXIX 
(5), Dec., 1955. 2-7). 

Bett, ANDREW. David Milne—Revisited (Saturday Night, Oct. 1, 1955, 9-10). 
The work of a Canadian artist. 

BissELL, Craup—E T. A Common Ancestry: Literature in Australia and Canada 
(University of Toronto Quarterly, XXV (2), Jan., 1956, 131-42). 

Bosco, Monique. L’Isolement dans le roman canadien-frangais (Points de vue, I (2), 
oct. 1955, 14-15). 

Bossin, Hye. “Everything Seemed Charming” (Canadian Film Weekly, XX (49), 
Christmas, 1955, 11-12, 14). An account of theatre in Toronto to 1848. 

Copy, H. A. The Wood Carver of Saint John (New Brunswick Historical Society, 
Collections, no. 14, 20-8). An account of the life and work of John Rogerson, 
written about thirty years ago by the late Archdeacon H. A. Cody. 

Gurur, Tyrone. Shakespeare at Stratford, Ontario (Shakespeare Survey, no. 8, 
1955, 127-31). 

HAMBLETON, JosépHINE. L’Art sacré au Canada francais (Revue dominicaine, LXI 
(1), juin 1955, 259-69). 

Lerort, AcNEs. La Peinture canadienne d’expression francaise (Points de vue, I (2), 
oct. 1955, 17-20). 

Morisset, GERARD. Noél et nos artistes (Points de vue, I (4), déc. 1955, 6-9). 
The author deals with the work of several French-Canadian artists, including the 
Baillairgés and Napoléon Bourassa. 

Piton, JEAN-Guy. La Poésie canadienne d’expression frangaise (Points de vue, I (2), 
oct. 1955, 16-17). 

STEEGMAN, JoHN. A Museum is not a Luxury (Points de vue, I (1), sept. 1955, 
24-7). An article dealing mainly with the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
including a brief review of its history and an account of the paintings in its 
collection. 

Swinton, Georce. Painting in Canada (Queen’s Quarterly, LXII (4), winter, 1956, 
539-52). The author discusses art and artists in Canada since the period dominated 
by the Group of Seven. 3 

Viatre, Aucuste. Histoire littéraire de [Amérique francaise des origines a 1950. 
Québec: Presses universitaires Laval; Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1954. 


Pp. xi, 545. $4.00. The first part, pp. 45-216, deals with Canada. 
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(2) Science and Agriculture 


Bazin, A. T. Francis J. Shepherd: A Tribute (McGill News, XXXVI (4), autumn, 
1955, 25, 55-9). The life and work of a prominent Canadian anatomist. 

CaLLwoop, June. The Miracle Factory That Began in a Stable (Maclean's, LXVII 
(20), Oct. 1, 1955, 14-15, 88, 90-3). The Connaught Laboratories. 

Fry, H. S. Machines and Production, 1905-1955 (Country Guide, Sept., 1955, 7, 
47-9). Changes in Prairie agriculture. 

——— The Wheat Board (ibid Dec., 1955, 10, 24-5). A discussion of wheat market- 
ing in Canada from the turn of the century. 

Grsson, A. Douctas. The Kent Marine Hospital (New Brunswick Historical Society, 
Collections, no. 14, 1-19). An account of one of the first hospitals established in 
Saint John. 

LrEcHMAN, Dovuctas. All the Fun of the Fair (Canadian Geographical Journal, LI 
(4), Oct., 1955, 146-53). An article dealing mainly with country fall fairs of the 
past in Canada. 

MacDermor, H. E. “Bringing the Ghosts Along”: Some Historical Reflections on 
the Montreal General Hospital (McGill News, XXXVI (4), autumn, 1955, 23-4). 

MITCHELL, RossLyn Broucn. Medicine in Manitoba: The Story of Its Beginnings. 
Winnipeg. 1955. Pp. viii, 141, illus. $2.00. Obtainable from Burns & MacEachem, 
Toronto; T. Eaton Co., Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg. 

MoTHERWELL, W. R. The Territorial Grain Growers’ Association (Saskatchewan 
History, VIII (3), autumn, 1955, 108-12). Recollections recorded by Hopkins 
Moorhouse from an interview on April 8, 1916. 

Nuclear Energy in Peace: Progress in the Commonwealth (Round Table, no. 180, 
Sept., 1955, 369-72). 

Perron, Marc-A. Un Grand Educateur agricole, Edouard-A. Barnard, 1835-1898: 
étude historique sur T'agriculture de 1760 a 1900. Préface de JEAN-CHARLES 
Macnan. Montréal: L’auteur, c.p. 51, station Youville. 1955. Pp. xxxi, 355. $2.50. 

Price, H. W. A Jubilee Survey of Alberta Hospitals (Calgary Associate Clinic, 
Historical Bulletin, XX (3), Nov., 1955, 62-7). Account of the founding of Alberta’s 
first hospitals. 

SHEPHERD, FRANcis J. Osler’s Montreal Period: A Personal Reminiscence; An address 
to the Osler Memorial Meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine in February, 
1930 (McGill News, XXXVI (4), autumn, 1955, 27, 60-1). 

Société d’Agriculture du Comté d’Yamaska. Album-souvenir du centenaire de la 
Société d’Agriculture du Comté d’Yamaska, 1852-1952. St-Frangois-du-Lac. 1952. 
Pp. 48, illus. 75¢. ; 

Srewart, ANDREW. Changes in the Relative Position of Agriculture in the Canadian 
Economy and the Resulting Policy Implications (Canadian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, III (2), 1955, 1-18). 

Turner, ALLEN R. How Saskatchewan Dealt with Her “Dust-Bowl” (Geographical 
Magazine, XXVIII (4), Aug., 1955, 182-92). Developments in Prairie farming 
since the drought of the thirties. 


WATERMAN, M. L. Canadian Science, 1914-1955 (New Frontiers, IV (8), fall, 1955, 
27-36). 


(8) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


BALLERT, ALBERT G. The Ports and Commerce of Georgian Bay (Inland Seas, xI 
(1), spring, 1955, 26-34; XI (2), summer, 1955, 119-25). Contains brief refer- 
ences to the history of the area and of the individual ports. 

BaNnisTER, J. A. A Sea Captain’s First Experience on Lake Erie (Inland Seas, XI 
(3), autumn, 1955, 217-19). Deals with the account by Captain Alexander 
McNeilledge (1791-1874), of a trip in 1829. 

BROTHERTON, R. A. The Soo Locks One Hundred Years Ago (Inland Seas, XI (2), 

summer, 1955, 89-90). 
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Campeavu, Cuartes-Epovarp. La Canalization du Saint-Laurent et la region de 
Montreal ( Relations, no 173, mai 1955, 120-2; no 175, juillet 1955, 187-8; no 176, 
aoat 1955, 205-6). 

Euuis, Franx. Canada’s Air Mail Story: From 1918 to the Outbreak of World 
War II (Canadian Geographical Journal, LI (1), July, 1955, 244-55). 

The First 75 Years (Imperial Oil Review, XXXIX (4), Sept. 8, 1955, 9-20). 
The 75th anniversary of Imperial Oil. 

Gonsett, Pure H. Pilots of the Purple Twilight: The Story of Canada’s Early 
Bush Flyers. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 225. $4.00. See C.H.R., 
March, 1956, p. 96. 

Hoxsroox, Stewart Hati. James J. Hill: A Great Life in Brief. New York: Knopf 
[Toronto: McClelland & Stewart]. 1955. Pp. 205, vii. $2.50. Includes references to 
early road and rail transportation in western Canada. 

Leccet, Rosert. Rideau Waterway. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1955. 
Pp. xiv, 249, illus. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Leman, Paut. L’Industrie de l’'aluminium (Points de vue, I (1), Sept. 1955, 14-18). 
A review of the history of the industry, with special reference to its place in the 
Canadian economy. 

Lucas, Henry STEPHEN. Netherlanders in America: Dutch Immigration to the 
United States and Canada, 1789-1950. University of Michigan Publications, 
History and Political Science, vol. XXI. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1955. Pp. 763, maps. $10.00. 

McLavucuiy, R. S., as told to Eric Hutton. My Eighty Years on Wheels ( Maclean's, 
LXVII (18), Sept. 15, 1954, 11-13, 89-90, 92-3; LXVII (19), Oct. 1, 1954, 
22-3, 36, 38-42; LXVII (20), Oct. 15, 1954, 28-9, 63). Reminiscences of the early 
days of the automotive industry. 

Morrison, Frep. First Lady of the Rails (Beaver, outfit 286, autumn, 1955, 20-3). 
The story of the “Countess of Dufferin,” a locomotive belonging to the earliest days 
of the C.P.R. in the West. 

Murpuy, Micuaet P. How the Newfoundland Railway was Built (Atlantic Guardian, 
XII (12), Dec., 1955, 30-5, 39). 

NicHotson, NorMan L. The Boundaries of Canada, Its Provinces and Territories. 
Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch, 
Memoir 2. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. ix, 142, illus., maps. 75¢. 

Nute, Grace Lee. The Voyageur. Illustrations by Cart W. Bertscu. Reprint 
Edition. St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 1955. Pp. x, 288. $4.00. Reprint 
of a study of the French-Canadian voyageur first published in 1931. 

PETERSEN, WiLLIAM. Planned Migration: The Social Determinants of the Dutch- 
Canadian Movement. University of California Publications in Sociology and Social 
Institutions, II. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1955. 
Pp. x, 273. $3.50. To be reviewed later. 

The Railroads of Hamilton: An Historical Review (Upper Canada Railway Society 
Newsletter, no. 117, Oct., 1955, 4-6). 

RosENBERG, Louis. A Study of the Growth and Changes in the Distribution of the 
Jewish Population of Montreal; Population (Distribution by Age and Sex) of the 
Jewish Community of Montreal. Canadian Jewish Population Studies, nos. 4, 5. 
Montreal: Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress. 
1955. Pp. 51; 29. 

Wuxte, R. J., and Breckenrmce, W. J. Naturalists on the Back River (Beaver, 
outfit 285, spring, 1955, 42-5; outfit 286, summer, 1955, 9-13). The work of the 
University of Minnesota-Wilkie Expedition, which in 1953 made biological and 
geological investigations of a little-known region in the Northwest Territories. 

Wmruams, W. R. Lumber Carriers of the Lakes (Inland Seas, XI (3), autumn, 
1955, 203-7). Brief account of carriers and lumber mills, 1850 to the present. 

Woop, Harotp A. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Urban Geography, Cornwall- 
Cardinal, Ont. (Geographical Review, XLV (4), Oct., 1955, 509-30). 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALBERTINI, RuDOLF von, Das florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Uebergang von 
der Republik zum Prinzipat (Bern, Francke Verlag, 1955, 461 pp.) | ACKERKNECHT, 
Erwin H., A Short History of Medicine (New York, The Ronald Press Com : 
1955, xviii, 258 pp., $4.50). Ayer, A. J. et al., The Revolution in Philosophy; with 
an Introduction ? Gupert Ryte (London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1956, vi, 126 pp., $2.00). Bamxey, THomas 
A., The American Pageant: A History of the Republic (Boston, Toronto, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1956, xvi, 1007 pp., illus., $7.50). Barron, Ro.anp H., 
The Age of the Reformation. An Anvil original, Louis L. Snyper, general ed., no, 
13 (Toronto, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956, 192 pp., $1.35). Bat, M, 
MARGARET, and KiLLoucn, Hucu B., International Relations (New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1956, viii, 667 pp., $6.50). Benxovrrs, Eviezer, Judaism: Fossil 
cr Ferment? (New York, Philosophical Library, 1956, xiv, 176 pp., $4.50). Buocu, 
Marc, Les Caractéres originaux de l'histoire rurale frangaise: Il, Supplément établi 
d apres les travaux de Tauteur (1931-1944), par Ropert Davuvercne (Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1956, xliv, 230 pp.). BorscHax, Exe, Hryhor Orlyk: France's Cos- 
sack General (Toronto, Burns & MacEachern, 1956, 124 pp., $3.00). Borron, Hucu, 
Japan's Modern Century (New York, The Ronald Press, 1955, xii, 524 pp., illus, 
$7.00). Borsrorp, Grorce Wiis, and Rosinson, CHARLES ALEXANDER, Jr., 
Hellenic History (4th ed.; New York, The Macmillan Company [Toronto, Brett- 
Macmillan, Ltd.], 1956, xxiv, 519 pp., plates, maps, $6.00). Brix, Joun, The 
Chance Character of Human Existence (New York, Philosophical Library, 1956, 150 
pp., $3.75). Burxrrr, Mites, The Old Stone Age: A Study of Palaeolithic Times 
(3rd ed.; London, Bowes & Bowes [Toronto, British Book Service (Canada) Ltd.], 
1955, xii, 258 pp., illus., 21s.). 

Cuerict, ANDRE, et Oxivesi, ANToINE, La République romaine (“Que sais-je?” no 
686; Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1955, 127 pp.). Cuadernos de Historia 
Diplomdtica, II (Zaragoza, Spain, Institucién “Fernando el Catdlico,” 1955, vi, 352 
pp.). Davis, Harotp E., The Americas in History (New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1953, xiv, 878 pp., $7.50). Dermicny, Louis, U.S.A.: essai de mytho- 
logie américaine (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1956, 150 pp., 360 fr.). 
EHRENBERG, Ricuarp, Le Siécle des Fugger; traduit de l'allemand; dition abrégé; 
avant-propos de Lucien Fesvre (Centre de Recherches historiques, Vie, Section 
de l'Ecole pratique des hautes Etudes, CEuvres étrangéres, II; Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N., 
1955, iv, 434 pp., 2000 fr.). Fay, C. R., Adam Smith and the Scotland of his Day 
(Cambridge, University Press [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited], 1956, viii, 174, pp. $4.25). Fiorinsky, Micnaet T., Integrated 
Europe? (New York, The Macmillan Company [Toronto, Brett-Macmillan, Ltd.], 
1955, x, 182 pp., $3.50). Fiore, MicHetie, Welfare of Nations (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1955, xiv, 708 pp., $6.00). FRaNzeRo, Canto Maria, The 
Life and Times of Nero (New York, Philosophical Library, 1956, 334 pp-, illus., 
$4.75). 

GauiLzo Gauitet, Dialogue of the Great World Systems in the Salusbury Trans- 
lation; abridged text edition, revised, annotated, and with an introduction by 
Grorcio pE SANTILLANA (Chicago, University of Chicago Press [Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press], xx, 131 pp., $1.75). Garcan, Epwarp T., Alexis de Tocque- 
ville: The Critical Years 1848--1851 (Washington, D.C., The Catholic University 


of America Press, 1955, xii, 324 pp., $3.50 pon. Geser, LIONEL, Democracy 
y 


in an Era of Bigness: The American Anarchy (New York, Henry Schuman [To- 
ronto, Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) Ltd.], 1953, viii, 212 pp., $4.25). 
Grmat, Pierre, Le Siécle d Auguste (“Que sais-je?” no 676, Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1955, 128 pp.). Gnrinper, Cart W., ed., Concept of Free- 
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dom (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company [Toronto, S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co. 
Ltd.], 1955, xiv, 512 pp., $10.00). Haxt, Joun Warrney, Tanuma Okitsugu, 
1719-1788: Forerunner of Modern Japan (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press [Toronto, S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited], 1955, xii, 208 pp., 
$8.50). Harris, Joun S., British Government Inspection as a Dynamic Process:. 
The Local Services and the Central Departments (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1955, xii, 196 pp., $4.25). Herrinc, Husert, A History of Latin America: 
From the Beginnings to the Present (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, xx, 796, 
xxvi pp., $6.50). HEsSELTINE, WitL1aM B., Pioneer's Mission: The Story of 
Lyman Copeland Draper (Madison, Wis., State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1954, xiv, 384 pp., $4.50). Hmrscu, Feiix E., Germany: Ten Years after Defeat 
(Behind the Headlines, vol. XV, no. 1 Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, April, 1955, 18 pp., 20¢). | Horan, James D., Confederate Agent: A 
Discovery in History (New York, Crown Publishers Inc. [Toronto; Ambassador 
Books Limited], xxvi, 326 pp., $6.50). Horton, Joun T., Edward Grotian 
Schauroth: A Memoir (The University of Buffalo Studies, XXII, no. 2, Sept., 1955, 
63-88 ). 

IncRAM, KENNETH, History of the Cold War (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955, 239 pp., $5.00). Jackson, Donap, ed., Black Hawk: an Autiobiography 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1955, x, 206, illus. maps, $3.75). 
Jouannsen, Rosert W., Frontier Politics and the Sectional Conflict: The Pacific 
Northwest on the Eve of the Civil War (Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1955, xiv, 240 pp., illus, map, $5.00). Jones, KaTHLEEN, Lunacy, Law, and 
Conscience: The Social History of the Care of the Insane (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction, W. J. H. Sprorr, editor; London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Limited [Toronto, British Book Service (Canada), Ltd.], 1955, x, 
240 pp. $3.60). Kars, JOHANNES, comp. and ed., The Tragedy of Silesia 
1945-46: A Documentary Account with a Special Survey of the Archdiocese of 
Breslau; translated by Gxiapys H. Hartincer (Munich, “Christ Unterwegs,” 
1952/53, 574 pp.). Kenn, Frrrz, Asoka: Kaiser und Missionar; herausgegeben von 
Wiuwatp Kimrer (Bern, Francke Verlag, 1956, 208 pp.). Koyré, ALEXANDRE, 
Mystiques, spirituels, alchimistes: Schwenckfeld, Séb. Franck, Weigel, Paracelse 
(Cahiers des Annales, X; Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1955, xii, 117 pp.). 

McDona_p, Sister M. JustrLie, History of the Irish in Wisconsin in the Nineteenth 
Century (Washington, The Catholic University of America Press, 1954, x, 324 pp., 
$3.50 paper). MacNatty, Sm ArtTuur Sa.ussury, Elizabeth Tudor, : 
Lonely Queen (London, Christopher Johnson [Toronto, The Ryerson Press], 1954, 
272 pp. $3.75). Marocer, DominiguE, ed., The Memoirs of Catherine the 
Great; with an Introduction by G. P. Goocn; translated from the French by Moura 
Bupperc (London, Toronto, Hamish Hamilton, 1955, 400 pp., illus., $5.00). 
Monseic, Prerre, Le Brésil (“Que sais-je?” 628; Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1954, 128 pp.). Munro, WiLL1AM BENNETT, and AYEaRST, MorLEY, 
The Governments of Europe (4th ed.; New York, The Macmillan Company [Toronto, 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited], 1954, x, 796 pp., $6.50). Murpnry, 
Artuur L., The Story of Medicine (Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1954, x, 243 pp., 
$3.50). Murpuy, Garpner, In the Minds of Men: The Study of Human 
Behavior and Social Tensions in India; based on the UNESCO Studies by Social 
Scientists conducted at the request of the Government of India (New York, Basic 
Books, Inc. [Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited], 1953, xiv, 306 pp-, $4.50). 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association took 
place at the University of Montreal, June 6-8, 1956. The meeting, which was 
well attended, emphasized the bilingual character of the Association in its 
papers and discussions. Progessor Guy Frégault of the Department of History 
at the University of Montreal planned the programme and was in charge 
of local arrangements. A high point of the business session was the presenta- 
tion of an honourary life membership in the Association to Mr. Norman Fee, 
recently retired as Assistant Dominion Archivist, who served for twenty-one 
years as Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. The presentation was made 
by Dr. G. F. G. Stanley, President of the Association for 1955-6, who pre- 
sided over the meetings. 

The first general session, held on the afternoon of June 6, was devoted to 
Canadian historiography. Papers were given by Boris Celovsky, W. Menzies 
Whitelaw, and Bernard Weilbrenner. In the evening the Association was 
privileged to hear an address by the venerable Canon Lionel Groulx, dean of 
French-Canadian historians, entitled “Fils de grand homme.” There were two 
papers at the session in the morning of June 7: “Histoire de l'Europe et 
histoire du Canada” by Claude Galarneau of Laval University, and “Was 
George III Really the ‘Patriot King’?” by George Buxton of the University of 
Ottawa. During the afternoon the Association heard papers on the early history 
of Montreal by two prominent local historians: Mgr Olivier Maurault, who 
spoke on “Saint-Sulpice et Montréal,” and Professor J. I. Cooper of McGill 
University who discussed “The Social Structure of Montreal in the 1850’s.” 


The presidential addresses were delivered in the evening of June 7 at a largely 
attended meeting held jointly with the Canadian Political Science Association. 
The topic of Professor Stanley’s address was “Act or Pact? Another Look at 
Confederation,” while J. Douglas Gibson, President of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, discussed “The Changing Influence of the United States 
on the Canadian Economy.” 


The morning of June 8 was given over to two papers, “Sir ag Harvey's 


Conflict with Chief Justice J. G. H. Bourne” by Father Malcolm MacDonell 
of St. Francis Xavier University, and “La Notion d’indépendance dans 
Vhistoire du Canada” by Professor Maurice Séguin of the University of 
Montreal. In the afternoon Dr. Eugene Forsey presided over a lively panel 
discussion on the subject of Canadianism. The participants in the symposium 
were Professor Hilda R. Neatby, Professor R. A. Preston, and Professor Guy 
Frégault, who presented a paper originally prepared by Professor Michel 
Brunet of the University of Montreal. The annual business session of the 
Association took place on the es of June 8. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President: D. G. 
Creighton, Toronto; Vice-President: W. Kaye Lamb, Ottawa; English 
Language Secretary: D. M. L. Farr, Ottawa; French Language Secretary: A. 
Roy, Quebec; Treasurer: W. G. Ormsby, Ottawa; Editor-in-Chief of the 
Annual Report of the Association: John S. Moir, Ottawa; Associate Editors: 
L. Lamontagne, Kingston, and Rev. A. Pouliot, Quebec; new members of 
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Council to retire in 1959: J. M. S. Careless, Toronto; Guy Frégault, Montreal; 
D. C. Masters, Lennoxville; and C. P. Wilson, Winnipeg. 

Members of the Association were entertained at a buffet supper given by 
the City of Montreal at the Mount Royal Hotel on the evening of June 7, and 
at a vin dhonneur given by the University of Montreal on June 8. 


[D. M. L. Farr] 
PERSONAL ITEMS 


At the University of British Columbia Professor F. H. Soward has been 
appointed Associate Dean of the Graduate School. Dr. Margaret Ormsby has 
been appointed Official Historian for the Centenary of the Province of British 
Columbia and will prepare a centenary history for 1958. As part of the same 
celebration Dr. John M. Norris will prepare a history of the University’s first 
fifty years. Ping-ti Ho and G. O. B. Davis have been promoted to Associate 
Professor. 

Dr. T. J. Oleson of the University of Manitoba has been awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship to work on the reign of Edward the Confessor at Cambridge, 
Mass. Dr. John S. Conway has been appointed Assistant Professor of History 
at St. John’s College, University of Manitoba. 

At the University of Toronto, Professor J. B. Conacher has been awarded 
a Nuffield Fellowship and will be on leave of absence in 1956-7 in London 
to work on mid-nineteenth-century British political parties. Professor M. R. 
Powicke has been awarded a grant by the Humanities Research Council to 
assist his research in feudal military organization. He will also work in London 
for the session 1956-7. Dr. John C. Cairns has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Professor S. R. Tompkins, formerly of the University of Oklahoma, 
and Mr. P. S. Haffenden have been named Special Lecturers for the session 
1956-7. 

Professor A. R. M. Lower is the holder of the McLaughlin Research Chair 
at Queen’s University during 1956. He will resume his tenure of the Douglas 
Chair of Canadian and Colonial History on January 1, 1957. 

At Carleton College, Dr. James A. Gibson, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, Professor of History, and Acting-President, will resume his duties 
teaching in the Department of History in 1956-7. S. R. Mealing has been 
granted a two-year Sone of absence for study at Harvard University. Dr. John 
S. Moir has been named to replace him as Lecturer. Professor F. H. Underhill, 
Curator of Laurier House, has been appointed to the Academic Senate of 
Carleton College. 

Bruce W. Hodgins has been reappointed Head of the Department of History 
at Prince of Wales College. 


Loca HistoricaL SOCIETIES 


Lundy's Lane Historical Society. At the annual meeting on January 27, 
1956, Mr. J. T. Ruley was elected President, Mrs. Charles Ferris, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. The twelfth annual meeting, held 
on March 9, 1956, was addressed by Mr. Leslie R. Gray on “The Christian 
Indians at the Head of the Lake.” Officers: President, Rev. T. Melville Bailey; 
Secretary, Miss Mary H. Farmer; Treasurer, Miss Lillian Shaw. 

Mr. Harry B. Shufelt, Secretary-Treasurer of the Brome County Historical 
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Society, has published an attractively illustrated history of the village ¢ 
Knowlton and a biographical sketch of Almas A. Knowlton (1822-1903 
under the title “Along the Old Roads.” It may be obtained from the a 

at 2556 Shuter Street, Montreal, for $1.25. 

The most recent publication of La Société historique de Québec is “ 
Origines de notre dévotion 4 lImmaculée-Conception” (Cahier d'Histoire, x 
8) by the Rev. Father Adrien Pouliot, S.J. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba (President, W. L. Morton 
has published Series III, number 11, of the papers read before the socie 
(The papers have been listed separately in Recent Publications). 

The Voyageur, by Grace Lee Nute, first published in 1931, has been 
printed by the Minnesota Historical Society (St. Paul, 1955). Price $4.4 


Arcuives, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Report of the Public Archives: 1953 and 1954 (Ottawa, Queen’g 
Printer, 1956), notes inter alia the agreement reached by which, after July 22) 
1975, the personal papers of the late Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King will) 
become the property of the nation, with the exception of his diaries. 

The latest Bulletin of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia (no. 11) 
produces the “Journal or Diary of James Boutineau Francklin,” in which & 
recorded a day-by-day account of the weather, arrival and departure of the 
Falmouth and other packets, and items of interest to the social circle in whie 
he moved as clerk of the Assembly, 1825-32. 

The Newspaper Microfilming Project Catalogue, no. 5, published by the 
Canadian Library Association, Room 40, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, has been 
prepared by a committee headed by Dr. James J. Talman of the University of 
Western Ontario, and supplements the four previous catalogues. It contains 


30 titles, 26 of which are from the Niagara Peninsula (chiefly from the unique 
resources of the Niagara Historical Society) and the remainder from central 
and southwestern Ontario. The papers, which cover the period 1799-1898, 
include W. L. Mackenzie’s Gazette and Constitution, and the first Canadian 
German language newspaper filmed by the committee, the Berliner Journal, 
Berlin (later Kitchener), 1859-79. 
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